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‘in points that make your business “different” are likely to be 
reflected in your packaging problem. Your packing system 
should therefore be specially designed to meet your particular 
requirements. 


Only the trained package engineer can perform this service 
intelligently and efficiently. 


The staff of 50 H & D Package Engineers has solved count- 
less shipping problems for many diversified lines of business. 
Through their experience and skill shippers in innumerable 

lines have saved thousands 


of dollars. Complete protection for an oil burner control 
unit is provided in this specially designed 


SEND FOR THE H & D container 
PACKAGE ENGINEER | —_ ae 


P . ‘ ‘How to Pack 
If you are interested in better and os a icetieies 
more economical shipping methods— pon 0 methods of 
send for an H & D Package Engineer. PANT Ke | io ie d for 


There’s no charge or obligation. a free copy. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
303 Decatur Street Sandusky, Ohio 


Western Address: Kansas City Fibre Box Co. 
: Packer’s Station, Kansas City, Kansas 
A safe and compact H & D Engineered Package Conndiive ielidvess: 
for an electric iron King’s Street Subway and Hanna Ave., Toronto 


LINDE & DAUCH on, corre “SHIPPING BOXES 





63714 


25¢ Per Copy 






$ io Per Year 
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Testimonial 


Pacific Coast department stores 
arrange special retail sales while 
their merchandise is still en route 


in American-Hawaiian vessels. 


| From detailed stowage plans they 
| learn days in advance the exact 
{ 


hours at which their goods will 


be unloaded. 


No direct testimonial could evince 


Hawaiians strict adherence to 


i 
a greater confidence in American- 
schedule. 


| AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
| 


Superior Coast-to-Coast Service 
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LAKE TRANSPORTATION: 








Service / 
* 


The subject of transportation is as old as 
the hills. The Cedars of Lebanon were 
pulled, shoved or hauled down to Jerusa- 
lem to build King Solomon’s Temple. 


We are still pulling, shoving or hauling 
lumber. Quaint methods then — great 
ship loads and train loads now—nothing 
new about the idea, but the method has 
changed. We must have service. 


The Nicholson Universal Steamship Com- 
pany does not haul lumber but it does 
give a fast, dependable Lake Service for 
the transportation of Automobiles and 
Merchandise. 


NICHOLSON UNIVERSAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Division of 
UNITED STATES FREIGHT COMPANY 
Offices: 
EE AB ns cla vb 0 0cweres South & Ohio Streets 
- 9 eee Door 150, Navy Pier 
Cleveland, Ohio ............ Foot of East 40th St. 
pO SS eee 501 Coe Terminal Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........... 225 Erie Street . 
Toledo, Ohio ............. .-Elm & Water Streets 
Green Bay, Wis...... .....+-125 So. Broadway 


NICHOLSON 
UNIVERSAL STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 
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Centralized management and operation as- 
sure a uniform high efficiency and service to 
vessels and cargo interests alike—waterside 
storage eliminates one or more transfers. Ul- 
tra-modern machinery insures the safe han- 
dling of all classes of merchandise. Direct 
transfer ship to rail (except in New York, 


ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS 


G. W. Green, V. P. & Gen’l Mgr. 
17 State Street, New York 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, Inc. 


J. A. Moore, Manager 
Norfolk, Va. 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Snowden Henry, Sup’t 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Richard D. Jones, Western Traffic Mgr. 
1646 Transportation Bldg. - 


7, 
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TERMINALS 
Provide Unequalled Facilities for 


SHIPPERS and DISTRIBUTORS 











where the terminal is located in the “free 
lighterage limits”) allows the handling of 
cargoes with the utmost speed, safety and 
economy. 

Fireproof buildings with complete sprin- 
kler system enable our patrons to enjoy the 
lowest possible insurance rates. 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
G. M. Richardson, Gen’l Mgr. & Treas. 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


W. J. Bishop, Gen’l Mgr. 
Seneca & Hamburg Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Chicago 


and ALLIED INIAND WAREHOUSES _ 
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x HARVEY C.MILLER President 
W.B.MCKINNEY Secretary &Treasurer 
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= . 118 VESSELS ENTERED THE PORT OF MOBILE DURING THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1930 
—AN INCREASE OF 42% OVER JANUARY, 1929. 
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9 Sailings Monthly to == Hyp ea 1" 

Principal Pacific Coast Ports. = wi Pease WW SSSErw 

. 4 ZZ i ) 

5 Sailings Monthly to ei; SND Ieae aeRO 
Bremen, Hamburg, Antwerp, Rotterdam, London, and inh Henn = : 
various West Indian Ports. — PA 2d) 

4 Sailings Monthly to / $e 
Liverpool, Manchester, The Argentine, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, British and Dutch Guiana. 
3 Sailings. Monthly to 
Genoa, Naples, Leghorn, Barcelona, Valencia and 
Alvaro Obregon. 
2 Sailings Monthly to 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Havana and Cuban out- 
UR RKGE ports, Guatemala, British Honduras and Salvador. 
WQ°gi 1 Sailing Monthly to 
Gs, Y Gareer Greenock, Havre, Marseilles, Dunkirk, Oran 
‘ a ers. 
Wy : Weekly Service to 
At Tampa, Philadelphia, New York and Boston. 


Frequent Sailings to 
Bilbao, Alicante, Malaga, Corunna, Lisbon, Oporto, 
West African Ports, Manila, Tampico, Vera Cruz and 
Puerto Mexico. 


NJ anit! 
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Send for Port Booklet and Monthly Bulletin 


ALABAMA STATE DOCKS COMMISSION, MOBILE, ALABAMA 


594'79R 
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HE battle against time and distance is ages old. It is because of this 

everlasting struggle that large wholesalers and distributors of merchan- 

dise route mass shipments to central points, where they “break bulk” 
for further distribution to destinations. Whether the railroads originated 
the idea of bulk movement is not important; the fact remains that through 
package cars move quickly between points of origin and destination; they 
are not stopped for the loading of additional merchandise or the unloading of 
part of their contents. And these advantages are used by those traffic men 
who lead in the fight against time and distance. 


Today, retailers in Norfolk and Western territory can count to the hour 
when they may expect shipments; they can plan ahead for mid-week and 
week-end rushes; they can avoid disappointing the Mrs. Parkhills as well as 
the Mrs. Schmidts, neither of whom mean ‘maybe’ when they say they 
want it today. A saving of hours or minutes in this day of speed means 
much to the retailer faced with relentless competition. 


Day after day these through merchandise cars come from the great centers 
of industry and food production. Their points of origin embrace the eastern 
half of the nation; their destinations include every strategic point on the 
Norfolk and Western Railway. The eventual distribution of their contents 
reaches practically every station on the railway and innumerable points 
nearby. y, 


Whatever you may produce for transportation from one locality to another, 
accept the suggestion that you give the nearest Norfolk and Western freight 
traffic representative an opportunity to discuss your shipping problems. 
You may be certain of his interest—and he may be able to help you in your 
fight against time and distance. 


NORFOLK ann WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


ROANOKE - - - - - VIRGINIA 
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Canada Atlantic Transit Co. of U. S. 








CAT SS LINE 


Service Resumed for 
the Season of 1930 


SAVING IN FREIGHT CHARGES 
SHORT WATER HAUL 
FOUR STEAMERS IN SERVICE 


Route Your Freight Moving Between Central 
Western and New England States via 


Canada Atlantic Transit Co. 
And from 


New York City Route via Pier No. 29 E. R., Central Vermont Ry., 
Canadian National Ry., Canada Atlantic Transit Co. 


EASTERN AGENCIES 


C. J. PIERCE, Gen. Agt., L. C. DEVER, Gen. Act. M. P. CUNNINGHAM, Gen. Agt., G. L. NELSON, Div. Frt. Agt., 
80 — ral = ret, 1400 Woolworth Bld 39 Church Street, 15 ae Str _ 
New York City, N. Y.” New Haven, Conn. Portland, Maine 
WESTERN AGENCIES 
R. F. CLARK, Gen. fo A. PICK, Gen. Agt., a © -— Div. = Agt., 
112 West —— 4 St. 706 Grand Avenue, 373 Broadw 
Chicago, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. Milwa a Wis. 

Cc. J. PER, Gen. Agt., H. A. a. Gen. Agt., W. H. BURKE, ne a R. M. STUBBS, Gen. At. 
125 This d St. South, 1319 Farnham Street, 314 No. Broadw a A — Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. ‘Sn Nebr. St. Louis, i Paul, — 

J. M. WIESNER, Agent J. B. HECKENDORN, General Agent 
5 West Water St. East End Randolph St. Viaduct 


Milwaukee Chicago 
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Ship via Pacifie-Argentine- Brazil Line 
(U.S. Mail Steamers) 
The only American steamship line with direct service 


from the west coast of North America to the 
east coast of South America 


_ from Puget Sound, Columbia River, San 
Francisco Bay and Southern California Ports every 
twenty days. Refrigerator space for perishable cargoes, 


Our own representatives have visited every country at 
which we call and any McCormick agent can give first- 
hand, reliable information about market opportunities 


for American products. 


Firms interested in developing markets on the east coast of 
South America can learn something to their special advan- 
tage by writing direct to Foreign Department, McCormick 
Steamship Company, 215 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Eliminate Worry—Ship via McCormick . . . Four Fleets—80,000 Miles of Service 
eel + 
Pacific Coastwise Pacific- Argentine-Brazil Line 


Regular Intercoastal Pacific-Porto Rico 
Orient-Klaveness Line 


OAKLAND Portland 
PARR TERMINAL 
a ae Steamship Company ons 
Los Angeles renanweg 
215 Market St. Astoria 


San Diego San Francisco Vancouver, B.C. 
DAvenport 3500 
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One of a fleet of Heavy-Duty Interna- 
tionals working on Pennsylvania Rail- 
road widening, between Washington and 
Baltimore 


Since 1919, beginning with an 
output already impressive, Inter- 
national Harvester truck produc- 
tion has increased seven-fold, 
while the total production of the 
truck industry has only doubled. 
The International Truck Line 
includes the Special Delivery, 
the Six-Speed Special, Speed 
Trucks to 3-ton, and Heavy-Duty 
Trucks to 5-ton. 


The McCormick-Deering Indus- 
trial Tractor is a compact, eco- 
nomical power unit ready for 
most anything. It delivers its 
power three ways .. . through 
drawbar, belt, or power take-off. 
It pulls, pushes, and lifts. It 
combines with an almost endless 
variety of equipment. Write for 
the booklet, “ Tractor Power in 
Industry.” 


Here is a McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractor 
ing its simplest service — hauling trailers at the drawbar 
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International Trucks! Once the railroads 
held sole title to the term, as they forced 
back the wilderness, but now the heavy-duty 
motor truck disputes the claim. 


Indeed, while the railroads still build empire the 
trucks are building railroads. Granted that the 
great pioneer trunk lines were laid before the birth 
of the truck, today the truck is indispensable where 
new projects face the construction engineer. 


Problems of the ’Sixties and Eighties somehow 
found their slow and painful solution, but the truck 
is of today and tomorrow. With its flexible power 
and efficiency the mountainous labor of load- 
distribution is infinitely simplified.’ 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 
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Your Shipments To, From or via the 


PEORIA GATEWAY 


and Secure a Saving of Time 


Keep your shipments out of larger gateways 
and obtain fast terminal service between trunk 
lines by routing 


(P. & P. U. Ry.) and PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Our intermediate switching charge is absorbed 
by trunk lines on all traffic. No danger of 
extra switching charges whether the P. & P. 
U. Ry. is or is not shown as participating 
carrier in joint tariffs. 


\ 


vr 
_ \ 


Expedited Switching’ Service Between the Following Railroads 


Atchison, T & Santa Fe Railway Ce.; Chicage & Alton Rail- 
road Co.; cago & North Western Railway Co.; Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad Co.; Chicago and [Illinois Midland Ry.; 
Chicago, Reck Island & Pacific ey 

ay 3 


. ea: H 
New Yerk, Chicage & St. L. Ce, (L. E. & W. Dist.); 
Pennsylvania Railroad; Peeria Terminal Ce.; Toledo, Peoria & 
Western Railroad. 


N 


\ 


AY 
a 


Postal card passing reports cheer- 
fully furnished on all carloads. 





PEORIA AND PEKIN UNION RAILWAY 


Inquiries Solicited, Address E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager, Union Station, Peoria, Illinois 
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ANALYTICAL INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


For Traffic and Transportation Men 


HIS valuable work, just released by the Transpor- 

tation Law Institute to its many enthusiastic sub- 

scribers, constitutes Volume-Unit No. 17 of Federal 
Regulation of Commerce, a series of reference and text 
units containing a complete, authoritative and system- 
atic treatment of all the law on the subject. 

Realizing the great practical value of this particular 
subject, the Institute has printed for complimentary 
distribution an extra edition of this handy, reference 
volume. While the limited edition lasts, a free copy 
will be mailed, postage paid, to all those interested in 
traffic and transportation activities. 


Mechanical Arrangement 


The Institute’s treatment of the Interstate Commerce 
Act in this new volume is unique in that each of its 
provisions is thoroughly analyzed under elucidative 
captions and sub-headings, together with complete cita- 
tions to its statutory reference, legislative evolution 
and interpretation and construction. 

The Act thus presented in detailed, analytical form, 
will aid one in gaining a crystallized working knowledge 
of its various provisions and the classification of its 
mandates; and aside from its educational value, will 
prove of great practical utility for authoritative ref- 
erence purposes. 

The detailed Alphabetical Index appended to this 
Unit, containing over two thousand topical references, 
with the elaborate plan of cross-indexing employed, 
makes instantly available any and all provisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as that statute has been 
amended and supplemented to date. 


Complete Transportation Law Library 


The complete 40 Volume-Unit Library, Federal Regu- 
lation of Commerce (cited F. R. C. in briefs and for 
other reference purposes), contains a comprehensive 
statement of the law, both substantive and remedial, 
on every proposition pertaining to the regulation of 
commerce by Congress under the commercial clause of 
the Constitution, with full citation of authorities, in- 
cluding procedure in Interstate Commerce Commission 
cases, with forms of pleading and practice. 

The controlling decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States interpreting and construing the 
Interstate Commerce Act and related statutes are 
carefully analyzed and digested under a Numerical 
Key System which is connected with a continuous manu- 
script file .in the Institute’s editorial department 
whereby the current law and latest decisions are 
accessible. 


Consultation Service 


The subscribers of Federal Regulation of Commerce 
are accorded a service that is afforded by few, if any, 
publishers of legal works, i. e., the privilege of con- 
ferring with the Institute’s staff of commerce attorneys 
and traffic and transportation experts relative to prob- 
lems arising in activities within the scope of the work. 


Optional Home-Study Course 


For the benefit of those who want to qualify as 
Interstate Commerce Commission practitioners, an 
auxiliary home-study training program is available 
without extra charge. This consists of Reading Guides, 
Transportation Law Problems, Grading and Tutorage 
Service, Standard Solutions, and Diploma conferring 
the degree of Bachelor of Transportation Law 
(B. T. L.). All necessary helps are provided for those 
who desire to pursue the subject academically, so that 
no previous traffic or legal experience is necessary. 


Send for Your Copy Today 


The complimentary distribution of the Volume de- 
scribed above is confined to men of serious purpose. It 
is not for boys or mere curiosity seekers but for those: 
who appreciate the important part a knowledge of In- 
terstate Commerce Law plays in traffic and transporta- 
tion activities today. Use the coupon below or address 
a request on your letterhead to the Transportation Law 
Institute (affiliated with Blackstone Institute), Dept. 
T44, 307 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


TRANSPORTATION LAW INSTITUTE 
(Directed by the Staff of Blackstone Institute, Dept. T44) 
307 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me without cost or obligation a copy of your 
Volume-Unit 17 containing the Analytical Interstate Commerce 
Act; also information concerning your transportation law refer- 
ence series, Federal Regulation of Commerce, and its auxiliary 
features. 
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A lake{collier draws alongside Erie’s coal dumper at Cleveland to take aboard its cargo of coal 


The Erie Railroad affords depend- 
able service on coal and coke from 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia to 
Cleveland for lake movement. 


ERIE RAILW: 


Route of Tar 
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Great coal gondolas are lifted from the tracks and their contents dumped into the sloping pan 


Erie has facilities at Cleveland 
for the transfer of 25,000 tons 
of coal per day to lake vessels. 


| Tirie Limited 
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Kansas City 
reach 15 million 
people from /Kan- 
sas City at less 
transportation 
cost than from any 
other metropolis 








INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


kK A N % AS 6 $ TY I am interested in this industry: 


i/ MISSOURI 





and I attach the coupon to my letterhead as as- 
surance of my interest, without obligation, of 


course. 
: 7 , : Name 
Kansas City has 212 existing manufacturing opportuni- 
ties—commodities bought in large volume which can be 
made profitably here yet which now are bought in other Address 


markets. e Book of Kansas City Opportunities” tells 
a fact story and will be sent without obligation. Kindly 
use the coupon. ' 





11629 
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The LUXURIOUS 


ORIENTAL 
LIMITED 


Library Equipped 


The NEW 


EAAPIRE 
BUILDER 


Radio Equipped 





Superb Train Service to 


GLACIER NATIONAL 
PARK AND THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


the Electrified Cascade Tunnel Route 
Select the New EMPIRE BUILDER or the luxurious ORIENTAL LIMITED 


for your trip to Glacier National Park this summer. You will enjoy a 
trip of unrivaled comfort—1200 clean, cinderless miles behind super- 
power oil-burning and electric locomotives, a smooth water-course route, 
luxurious modern equipment and courteous service that makes every 
mile of travel a distinct pleasure. 


FREIGHT SERVICE 


Route your freight via Great Northern for fast, convenient and dependable 
service . . . between Saint Paul, Minneapolis, uluth, Superior, Sioux 
City, Winnipeg, Billings, Butte, Spokane, Portland, Klamath Falls, Ore., 
Seattle, Tacoma, and intermediate points. 


Through Daily Merchandise Cars to and from Pacific Northwest and intermediate mer 


A. J. Dickinson C. W. Meldrum H. H. Brown H. G. Dow P. H. Burnham J. Shea 
Pupenger Traf. Mgr. Asst. Gen. Pass. Ast. General Traffic b ne. Eastern Traffic Mgr. Western Traffic Mgr. Airsst. = Frt. A 
aul, Minn. Seattle, Wash. aul, Min 233 Broadway Seattle, Wash. 105 W. Adams 
New York City R. 620, Chicago, Mt. 


WA, 
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THE CLEAN, CINDERLESS, SCENIC ROUTE 
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(Strawberry Rhubarb---raised only in California) 


OUTHERN PACIFIC service makes it possible to put 
delicate Strawberry Rhubarb, as well as other fruits 
and vegetables, into distant places in perfect condition. 


Southern Pacific is prepared to handle equally as well any 
commodity you have to ship. 


Southern Pacific 


You are cordially invited to use the facilities of our entire organization in any 
way we can serve you. Simply communicate with our representative nearest to you. 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
riers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

Repeal the Hoch-Smith resolution. 

A traffic department in charge of a capable traffic 
man for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 





PATRONIZING HOME SHIPS 


ONSIDERABLE has been heard in one way or an- 

other at various times about the duty of shippers 
in this country to patronize American flag ships. The 
“duty” has been presented in such way as to be 
offensive to shippers, because they think it ought to be 
realized that they are in business to make money and 
that they ought not to be asked to use American flag 
ships at a sacrifice, on the plea of patriotism. They 
argue soundly that, if they are to be urged to use Amer- 
ican bottoms, at least an even break should be offered 
to them—that they ought not to be expected to do it if 
they have to pay higher rates or put up with inferior 
service, 

But there is another approach that could be made 
to them that we do not believe has been tried; if it has 
been, the attempt has not been forcible or widespread 
enough to attract our attention. They could be ap- 
proached on the ground that, other things being equal, 
or even nearly equal, it is to the general business advan- 


tage of this country—and, therefore, of the individual 
industries that use ocean vessels to import their supplies 
or export their products—that American flag vessels 
prosper, and the way to make them prosper is to give 
them business. 

We have no figures as to what American ships spend 
in this country for labor, food, and supplies of all sorts, 
including paint, rigging, repairs, and so on. Of course, 
they spend as little as possible in foreign ports—indeed, 
in some respects, the law limits them as to what they 
may spend abroad. Of course, the contrary is true of 
foreign flag vessels. They spend as little as possible in 
this country. But we suppose what American flag vessels 
spend here in the course of a year—exclusive of the actual 
building of the ships—might run into the hundreds of 
millions of dollars. The more prosperous the American 
ships are the more of them there will be and the more 
they will spend. It is a legitimate and ought to be a 
strong argument to make to shippers (not, perhaps, the 
actual traffic men, but their employers, the chief business 
executives and proprietors) that they will be serving the 
business interests of the country and, therefore, them- 
selves, if they patronize American flag vessels in pref- 
erence to foreign vessels—provided, of course, they can 
do so without sacrificing anything important in the way 
of rates or service. 

We should say that American vessel-owners are over- 
looking an opportunity when they fail to work along this 
line. If they can compete on fairly even terms with 
foreign ships then they could, we think, conduct a suc- 
cessful propaganda in favor of using American bottoms. 
They could do this by uniting in advertising to be in- 
serted in journals circulating among the men they wish 
to reach and putting out legitimate and interesting 
reading matter for the news columns of these same 
journals, and by individual solicitation among firms that 
do business on the seas. It seems to us that, if home 
ships can really offer in the competitive market about 
everything that foreign ships can offer, they have a 
chance here to do something for themselves. 


BUS REGULATION 
HATEVER ought to be the method employed to 
give relief to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
from the mountain of work now imposed upon it and the 
additional burden proposed by the bill for interstate 
regulation of motor bus transportation, we agree with the 
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Ye Gateway ” 


to the South anaSouthwest 


HERE are really just a few natural distributing 
(ech of major importance in this country. Utilize 
these to the full, and you control the most profitable 
distribution channels of the nation. 


Business and war are strikingly alike. Whole campaigns 
are waged and battles fought for domination of single 
strategic points. Efforts for their control would seem all 
out of proportion to their importance did not success or 
failure often hinge upon their possession. Key points are 
valued less for their individual consequence than for the 
zones of influence which they command. 


The parallel in sales-distribution is exact. Location, 
transportation, surrounding population and its trend, 
buying customs and similar factors establish definite 
trading centers which control great territories. From 
them stretch established trade lines along which flow 
the nation’s traffic. Successfully to compete from a 
distance would mean to upset the habits of years. 


Key to your richest market 


America’s South and Southwest are the fast- 
est-growing sections of all this country today. 
They have the population, the needs and the 
money to buy whatever you have to sell. 
They look to St. Louis, their key city, for the 
source of their supply. They prefer to buy 
from it—if only for lower freights and quicker 
deliveries—whether you are there or not. 
But if you are there, they are the more likely 
to buy from you. 


From St. Louis, the Gateway, you can eco- 
nomically and effectively reach half the buyers 
of the nation. With factory, branch, or ware- 
house located at this strategic point you can 
manufacture and distribute under fundamental 
advantages which you cannot find anywhere 
else. Let us show you how true this is. Facts 
and figures are at your service. 


‘, 
. KAndustrial Bureau 
(509 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo.) OF Ae INDUSTRIAL CLUB of ST.LOUIS - 
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position taken by W. H. Chandler, manager of the traffic 
bureau of the Merchants’ Association of New York, in his 
letter to Senator Couzens, chairman of the committee on 
interstate commerce, that it would be unwise to set up, 
in the bus legislation, a method of delegating power to 
individual commissioners or examiners until the whole 
matter of such delegation of power, with reference to all 
the work of the Commission, can be investigated and 
determined. There is already a bill before Congress 
empowering the Commission to delegate jurisdiction in 
cases before it to individuals. The plan proposed in the 
bus bill differs from the plan set up in the other bill. 
We are not now arguing that one or the other plan is cor- 
rect or incorrect, but that the method of procedure ought 
to be uniform and a plan that will not work or that 
ought not to be adopted for all cases ought not to be put 
into effect merely for bus cases. 

Of course, if the Commission is to have jurisdiction 
over interstate bus transportation, it must have addi- 
tional machinery or be allowed to make more elastic the 
machinery it already has. If there is to be no change in 
the method of handling cases, then it should have an 
enlargement in its membership to take care of the busses. 
But, if there is to be a change in the method of handling 
cases so that it can take over bus regulation without an 
enlargement in membership, then the change should be 
one that will apply throughout. The bus regulation bill, 
in so far as the method of administering the proposed law 
is concerned, should be considered in connection with the 
bill already introduced proposing relief for the Commis- 
sion by empowering it to delegate some of its tasks. 

Perhaps the bus bill will serve a good purpose, not 
only in bringing about regulation of interstate motor 
transportation, but in precipitating the enactment of a 
law that will better enable the Commission to cope with 
its many tasks. 

We note that Mr. Chandler raises no objection “with 
respect to the particular matters covered by this bill (the 
bus bill) to a single commissioner deciding what shall be 
done,” but he believes it unsound to delegate the author- 
ity to examiners of the Commission. We wonder if he 
and those whom he represents would be willing to permit 
delegation of authority to a single commissioner in all 
matters of interstate commerce coming before the Com- 
mission. It might be fair to assume so, since he is plead- 
ing for uniformity and the unwisdom of setting up a 
procedure for bus cases that would not apply to other 
cases. If that be true and others interested agree with 
him, the matter of relief for the Commission would be 
much simplified at the start. The work of the Commis- 
sion would be much expedited if to one commissioner 
could be delegated the authority to write the decisions in 
cases assigned to him. He could then use his own judg- 
ment as to how much weight to give to the opinion of the 
examiner who had conducted the hearings and how much 
of the record he ought to read and analyze for himself. 

Anyway, now is the time, we think, to thresh out the 
whole matter. We see no more sense in adopting one 
method of regulation by the Commission of motor busses 
and another method of regulation of other transporta- 
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tion agencies by the same body, than in regulation of 
some agencies of transportation and no regulation of 
others. All agencies of transportation should be treated 
alike in so far as possible in view of their different char- 
acteristics. 

It seems that bus regulation is about to be adopted, 
because few object to it and nearly everybody desires it. 
Truck regulation is not being adopted because many do 
not desire it and few advocate it. But, in our opinion, 
it is inconsistent and piecemeal treatment of transporta- 
tion to regulate passenger carriers (whether rail, or 
motor) and not regulate freight carriers. Nevertheless, 
we hope to see bus regulation legislation effective for its 
own sake and as a step in the right direction. 


CONSOLIDATION OF RAILROADS 


ROMULGATION by the Commission last December 

of its railroad consolidation plan, as required by 
Congress, apparently has not cleared the way for con- 
solidations. Rather, it appears, publication of the plan 
has aroused to activity those who, generally speaking, 
have not been “sold” on the consolidation idea. 

For the first time since the transportation act was 
passed in 1920, the organized railroad employes have 
come forward with demands for additional legislation to 
protect the employes and the public, if there are to be 
consolidations. In line with the position taken by the 
railroad employes, Senator Couzens, chairman of the 
Senate interstate commerce committee, has introduced a 
joint resolution to prohibit until the further “order of 
Congress,” all unifications and consolidations of rail- 
roads. The effect of this resolution would be to repeal 
the law under which the Commission may now authorize 
unifications or consolidations. Eventually, Congress 
might again enact legislation permitting consolidations 
but, in the meantime, there would be nothing permitted 
along that line. . 

There are indications that the country, with respect 
to this subject, is not sure as to the policy that should 
be followed and that there is a desire that a “Stop, Look, 
and Listen” sign be posted. There is substantial senti- 
ment in Congress along that line. The fact that Congress 
has never become actively interested in the Parker and 
Fess railroad consolidation bills, the enactment of which 
would facilitate unifications and consolidations, is indi- 


‘ cative of that. 


Plans for enactment of these measures at this time 
have been dropped pending the outcome of the inquiry 
by the House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce into railroad holding companies and the ownership 
of railroad securities. That means there will be no con- 
solidation legislation for some time. The investigation 
probably will not be concluded at this session of Con- 
gress. The next session will be the short session of the 
present Congress—that is, it will be in session only from 
December to March. The chances for the matter going 
over to the Seventy-second Congress appear to be good. 

Whether or not there is sufficient support in Con- 
gress now for such a measure as that proposed by Chair- 
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man Couzens to bring about its passage appears to be 
problematical. The Commission, however, now has all 
the power that is necessary to permit only such consoli- 
dations and unifications as are plainly in the public 
interest and, if it exercises that power wisely, no great 
harm will be done. Consolidations or unifications that 
obviously would be in the interest of improved trans. 
portation service should be permitted. We have not, 
however, been impressed with pleas for “wholesale” con- 
solidations to the end that the railroads of the country 
may be merged into a few large systems over night. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended March 22 totaled 
875,542 cars, according to the car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. This was a decrease of 5,645 cars 
under the preceding week and a reduction of 86,858 cars below 
the same week in 1929. It also was a reduction of 74,652 cars 
under the same week in 1928. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended March 
22 and for the corresponding period of 1929 was reported as 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,104 and 5,903; live 
stock, 1,858 and 2,071; coal, 32,133 and 33,663; coke, 2,447 and 3,101; 
forest products, 3,454 and 4,631; ore, 1,687 and 1,741; merchandise, L. 
Cc. L., 68,847 and 73,532; miscellaneous, 84,673 and 104,071; total, 1930, 
201,203; 1929, 228,713; 1928, 215,216. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,970 and 3,177; 
live stock, 1,522 and 1,758; coal, 32,557 and 37,633; coke, 4,933 and 
6,143; forest products, 2,766 and 3,074; ore, 3,051 and 3,469; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 52,469 and 56,301; miscellaneous, 79,707 and 88,841; 
total 1930, 179,975; 1929, 200,396; 1928, 188,184. ‘ 
Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 248 and 208; live 
stock, 30 and 50; coal, 28,491 and 31,497; coke, 312 and 424; forest 
products, 1,546 and 1,920; ore, 164 and 126; merchandise, L. C. L., 
6,747 and 7,713; miscellaneous, 7,939 and 7,723; total, 1930, 45,477; 1929, 
49,661; 1928, 51,005. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,674 and 4,152; live 
stock, 1,275 and 1,634; coal, 16,393 and 16,850; coke, 470 and 524; forest 
products, 16,554 and 18,981; ore, 1,064 and 1,399; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 40,894 and 40,728; miscellaneous, 61,592 and 66,092; total, 1930, 
141,916; 1929, 150,360; 1928, 163,564. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 9,140 and 9,570; 
live stock, 6,124 and 8,066; coal, 4,513 and 4,029; coke, 1,216 and 1,671; 
forest products, 17,071 and 20,605; ore, 400 and 642; merchandise, 
we , 32,149 and 32,786; miscellaneous, 36,279 and 37,982; total, 
1930, 106,892; 1929, 115,351; 1928, 119,754. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 10,323 and 
13,227; live stock, 8,530 and 10,090; coal, 9,232 and 9,247; coke, 273 and 
261; forest products, 10,053 and 11,226; ore, 3,185 and 4,106; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 34,403 and 35,596; miscellaneous, 50,655 and 53,864; total, 
1930, 126,654; 1929, 137,617; 1928, 135,592. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,198 and 5,874; 
live stock, 1,902 and 2,377; coal, 3,550 and 3,571; coke, 102 and 92; 
forest products, 6,954 and 7,959; ore, 492 and 403; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 15,928 and 16,759; miscellaneous, 39,299 and 43,267; total, 1930, 
73,425; 1929, 80,302; 1928, 76,879. 

Total, all roads, grain and grain products, 37,657 and 42,111; live 
stock, 21,241 and 36,046; coal, 126,869 and 136,490; coke, 9,753 and 
12,216; forest products, 58,398 and 68,396; ore, 10,043 and 11,886; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 251,437 and 263,415; miscellaneous, 360,144 and 
401,840; total, 1930, $75,542; 1929, 962,400; 1928, 950,194. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1930 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 

1928 
3,448,895 
3,590,742 

959,494 
951,556 
942,572 
950,194 


10,843,453 


1930 1929 


3,571,455 
3,766,136 
978,201 
947,539 
958,601 
962,400 


11,184,332 


ASHBURN IN FAR WEST 


Major General T. Q. Ashburn, of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, the government barge line agency, spoke at Spokane, 
Wash., April 1; at Seattle, Wash., April 3, and at Portland, 
Ore., April 4, telling of the activities of the corporation in pro- 
moting inland waterway transportation. 

At Spokane the general asserted that his organization was 
constantiy at work on tariffs that would provide joint rail-water 
rates, or joint rail-water-rail rates ‘which will enable the entire 
United States, and particularly the northwest, which has only 
begun to feel the relief afforded to the Mississippi Valley, to 
get the benefit of cheaper transportation” 

“It may be necessary to make some radical changes in our 
rate structure to accomplish this object,” said he, “but it will 
be accomplished, and when it has been accomplished, buyers 
will quickly take cognizance of reductions in transportation 


Four weeks in January 
Four weeks in February 
Week of March 

Week of March 8 

Week of March 15 

Week of March 22 


881,187 
875,542 


10,384,852 
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charges. Seeking always the cheapest market, they look with 
increased interest to a section or country where rates have been 
lowered. With a lowered freight rate used in calculating the 
local price, the farm producer, for example, will net a larger 
return per bushel than he did before.” 

At Seattle General Ashburn took up several contentions with 
reference to inland waterway transportation, including the 
charge that the railroads were being unjustly taxed to create a 
form of transportation calculated to hurt them vitally. He said 
he would leave to Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., counsel for the Associated 
Industries of New York State, a refutation of that charge, and 
that Mr. LaRoe, in answering the question, “Why should the 
railroads contribute to the upkeep of a competing transportation 
agency?” said: 


All property within the states is taxed, and the railroads are 
no exception to the general rule. The state not only has the right 
to tax property within its borders, but it also has the right to spend 
the money so collected in the improvement of its highways, or for 
any other legitimate purpose. The suggestion that the state should 
not spend any tax money for the upkeep of water transportation 
simply because some of the taxes are collected from the railroads 
is hardly to be taken seriously. By the same token the railroads 
might complain because some of the tax money is spent to build 
good roads. I might complain because some of my tax money goes 
to educate the children of my competitor. A street car company 
might complain because some tax money is spent to improve pave- 
ments over which taxicabs operate. Farmers might complain be- 
cause some of their tax money is spent in the city. City dwellers 
might complain because some of their tax money is spent in aiding 
agriculture. And almost everybody migh complain because Congress 
has directed that freight rates be made high enough to yield the rail- 
roads a fair return. 


In his address at Portland, Ore., General Ashburn, in part, 
said: 


Egregious discrepancies exist 
United States. 

When a carload of sugar can be shipped from the Pacific coast 
to Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago for the same rail charge, it 
is evident to the lay mind that either the charge to Kansas City is 
too high, or the charge to St. Louis or Chicago is too low. It seems 
to me that there must be some reasonable method of arriving at 
a charge for a service performed, which is commensurate with the 
service. If conditions exist which are highly discriminatory, and 
can be, even in the slightest degree, remedied by the utilization of 
our waterways, then we shall be singularly remiss if we fail to take 
advantage of our opportunities. 


in the rate fabric covering the 


I. C. C. REPARATION POWER 
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Bootlegging cases used up so much of the time of the federal 
court at Meridian, Miss., last month that Eagle Cotton Oil Co. 
vs. Southern went over to the fall term. (See Traffic World, 
March 15, p. 706.) The case was continued from March 17 to 
March 22, but the time of the court was taken up, with liquor 
violation cases, to the end of March. Attorneys in the case 
waited for a week for an opportunity to try the case mentioned, 
but none appeared. 


The case is expected to bring to the court several questions 
about the power of the Commission to award reparation when 
it orders a reduction in a case wherein it has dealt with the 
rate or rates ordered to be reduced, in a prior proceeding. In 
a formal docket case having the same title as the case before 
the court at Meridian the Commission found unreasonable a 
rate of $1.20 per ton on coal, plus general increases and reduc- 
tions since its establishment. An award of reparation was 
made for $12,217.93. It is upon that award of reparation that 
the — Cotton Oil Company is suing for the amount of the 
awar 


According to the railroad company, that rate of $1.20 was 
prescribed by the Commission. In compliance with a finding 
of unreasonableness in an unrelated formal docket coal case 
the carriers proposed a rate of $1.25. The Commission sus- 
pended the rates and when the suspension proceeding was all 
over the railroads established a rate of $1.20 because, as the 
Southern asserts, the report of the Commission in the suspen- 
sion proceeding compelled them to publish that rate instead 
of the $1.25 rate proposed in the suspended tariffs. 


In the discussion caused by this case it has been contended 
that there is a difference between a case in which the Com- 
mission affirmatively ordered the establishment of a rate and 
then reduced it and a case in which the Commission found that 
an assailed rate had not been proved unreasonable. In other 
words, it has been contended that there is a difference between 
a Commission-permitted and a Commission-ordered rate. Among 
the railroad attorneys the contention is general that there is no 
difference between a Commission-ordered rate and one pub- 
lished by the railroads because, in a suspension proceeding, the 
rate proposed by them has been found not justified “without 
prejudice” to their publishing a rate which the Commission, in 
the suspension proceeding, has found would be proper. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





In addressing the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Columbia Valley Association 
at Portland, Ore, Major General T. Q. Ash- 
Come to Judgment burn, chairman of the executive board of 

the Inland Waterways Corporation, said: 


New Rate Daniel 


Egregious discrepancies exist in the rate fabric covering the 
United States. When a carload of sugar can be shipped from the 
Pacific coast to Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago for the same 
rail charge, it is evident to the lay mind that either the charge to 
Kansas City is too high or the charge to St. Louis or Chicago is 
too low. It seems to me that there must be some reasonable method 
of arriving at a charge for a service performed, which is commensu- 
rate with the service. If conditions exist which are highly discrim- 
inatory, and can be, even in the slightest degree, remedied by the 
utilization of our waterways, then we shall be singularly remiss if 
we fail to take advantage of our opportunities. 

Inasmuch as the Commission often has dealt with the ques- 
tion of rates on sugar from the highly competitive points of 
origin, the Pacific, Atlantic and Gulf coasts to the interior part 
of the United States, General Ashburn’s observation constitutes 
a criticism of the rate regulating body. It might be suggested 
that there is supposed to be a comity among government offi- 
cers that causes an office to do his own playing in his own yard. 
Even if the general is boss of the government barges on the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, the Commission is the boss of 
rates those barges charge, except port to port. As boss of 
the barges, the general has the power to make rates to St. 
Louis and Kansas City, when barges go to the latter. 

The implication in the quoted part of his observations is 
that, because the part of the river system between St Louis and 
Kansas City is not used, there is something in that parity of 
rates, from the Pacific ports to Kansas City and St Louis, that 
would be corrected by the use of the waterway Perhaps, it 
might be suggested, his idea is that the waterway should be 
used for hauling sugar, naturally, from New Orleans. Then the 
general’s idea, inferred from his words, would be that Kansas 
City, being up the river in relation to St. Louis on the haul 
from New Orleans to Kansas City, would take a higher rate than 
St. Louis—if the pesky railroads from the Pacific ports could be 
forced to make higher rates to Kansas City than a water rate 
carefully graded up from St. Louis to Kansas City would be. 
Of course, if they could not be big-sticked into doing that, the 
barge line rate from New Orleans to Kansas City would be 
the same as to St. Louis, if the barge line desired to haul sugar 
between St. Louis and Kansas City. 

But some lay mind might ask if the making of such a parity 
to St. Louis and Kansas City, by the barge line, would not be 
adding another “egregious discrepancy” to the rate fabric already 
filled, according to the general, with “egregious discrepancies.” 
Perhaps the rate fabric could be made harmonious by taking 
up the railroads between Kansas City and St. Louis. The Mis- 
souri River once was the favored highway between St. Louis 
and the point that is now Kansas City. Having once been the 
favored highway, presumably it could be restored so as to re- 
move some of the “egregious discrepancies” lay minds, such 
as the general’s, have found in the rate fabric tolerated by 
another branch of the government, if not actually approved. 

What the general seems to be thinking about is a strict 
mileage scale of rates. That is what a lay mind grabs as if 
it were a policy of absolute salvation whenever it encounters 
a situation produced by such fierce competition as there is in 
the sale of sugar at points about equidistant between areas of 
production. 





This week the Pennsylvania, in 
Finance No. 5337, supplemental, asked 
the permission of the Commission to 
sell the stock it holds in the St. Louis 
Connecting to the Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis. The stock 
has a par value of $100,000. The St. Louis Connecting and the 
P. C. C. & St. L., commonly known as the Panhandle, are sub- 
sidiaries of the Pennsylvania. 

Every dollar that has been spent by the Pennsylvania in 
the organization of the St. Louis Connecting and every dollar 
that is being spent has been and is being wasted for no reason 
other than that the statute of Illinois is such that neither the 
Panhandle nor the parent company could build about nine miles 


More Useless 
Expense Forced on 
the Pennsylvania 
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of track around East St. Louis that would improve the line of 
the Panhandle. The Pennsylvania had to organize an Illinois 
corporation. That corporation had to apply to the Commission 
(see Traffic World May 15, 1926, p. 1326) for permission to 
construct that line-straightening segment. Now the parent 
company must go through the motion of transferring the stock 
to the Panhandle. : 

When the Commission granted permission to construct its 
report said it was “represented that the laws of Illinois would 
not permit either the parent company or the subsidiary to 
construct,” thereby making it appear that it was hardly willing 
to take the word of the Pennsylvania that that was the state 
of the law or to make its own inquiries. 

To pile injury on top of injury, Commissioner Eastman, 
then chairman, made comments about “a new dummy corpora- 
tion,” thereby giving the whole transaction a suggestion of sin- 
isterness, a besmirching, by suggestion, of a citizen who was 
merely obeying the law not made by him (See Traffic World, 
May 22, 1926, p. 1385.) 





| aes ee 
Disque, the 


William A. Disque, one of the Commis- 
sion’s veteran examiners, is its wandering 
boy. Until the other day he had been in 
Washington only three days in the last 
eight months. He had been out on the road 
taking testimony without coming in to the 
home office except for three days in December. Disque is a 
bachelor and it is suspected that, for that reason, his itineraries, 
as an examiner, are made long and follow each other, without 
interruption. However, Commissioner Aitchison’s male chorus 
has not been requested to sing the hymn which inquires as to 
the whereabouts of “my wandering boy, tonight.” 


Commission’s 
Wandering Boy 





It is the experience of men who 
are compelled to have contact with 
persons trying to influence members 
of Congress that many if not most 
are sincere but horribly uninformed. 
The sincere ones wonder why they so 
seldom get anywhere. They do not know that they are fre- 
quently their worst enemies because of their lack of informa- 
tion. They make no progress among the great mass of people 
because they make errors of fact and then build arguments on 
those errors. 

An illustration is furnished by the publicity of one of those 
organizations that think they help organized labor by denuncia- 
tion of judges whose opinions, in litigation growing out of labor 
disputes, do not square with what they declare to be the law. 
Organizations of that sort have begun putting forth their pub- 
licity in opposition to the confirmation of Judge Parker, of 
North Carolina, to be a justice of the Supreme Court, on account 
of his upholding of the opinion of the district court in the Red 
Jacket case (United Mine Workers vs. Red Jacket Consolidated 
Coal & Coke Co. et al., 18 Fed. Rep. (2d) 839), in which the 
methods of the mine unions in West Virginia to break the non- 
union contracts that had been signed by miners in that state 
were condemned. 

The publicity undertakes to draw a parallel between the 
nominee and Chief Justice Taney’s course in the Dred Scott 
case It attributes to Justice Taney, in his opinion in that case, 
a declaration that “the black man had no rights a white man 
was bound to respect.” It is true that some ignorant, fanatical 
abolitionists misquoted the chief justice to that effect. It is 
also true, as asserted in the publicity, that the misquotation 
probably did much to inflame the people of the north and 
south and help bring on the war between the states. Some- 
times half truths in time of public excitement have enormous 
influence. 

The question at issue in the case was as to whether Dred 
Scott, a negro was a citizen, entitled to maintain the suit look- 
ing toward his freedom from slavery. Chief Justice Taney used 
the language which has often been quoted as if he were 
enunciating his own view as to the black race in reviewing 
the attitude of the English and American people. He said (19 
Howard, 407): 

They had, for more than a century before (the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States) been ——s as being of an in- 
ferior order and altogether unfit to associate with the white race, 


either in social or political relations, and so far inferior that they 
had no rights which the white man was bound to respect. 


Why So-called 
Progress and Reform 
Have Leaden Feet 





Things that have been happening 
in New England, in the relations be- 
tween carriers and shippers in that 
part of the country, have constrained 
Francis j.. Dowd, transportation man- 
ager for the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts, to ask “what is cooperation?” He has asked 
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the question in Industry, the weekly journal of industrial in- 
formation published by that organization. 

“Public pleas addressed to shippers urging them to ‘give 
their cooperation to the railroads’ have of late,” says Mr. Dowd, 
“been voiced so frequently as to carry the plain implication 
that shippers generally are somewhat lax in this respect.” 

After pointing out that cooperation cannot possibly refer 
to car service, because the Shippers’ Advisory Boards have been 
successful in the highest degree, Mr. Dowd suggests that it 
is natural that railroad officers should desire the cooperation 
of shippers in “keeping away from the I. C. C.; in avoiding the 
“whittling down of the freight rate structure, and so forth.’” 
But he suggests that it is not a whittling down of the freight 
rate structure when shippers, having been unable to persuade 
the railroads to make changes in rates, go to the Commission 
to test out the question whether the rates are in contravention 
of the first or third sections. Mr. Dowd makes the point that 
New England shippers go to the Commission as a last resort, 
and then much less frequently in considering the volume of their 
transportation, than any other section of the country. 

“The general attitude in this section has long been one of 
patient forbearance,” says Mr Dowd. “We have no brief for 
those who ‘whittle down the rate structure’ merely for the sake 
of reducing a rate, but we do maintain that the taking of steps 
by shippers to correct a wrong rate relationship should not be 
characterized as ‘whittling down the rate structure’ or in any 
other sense stigmatized as working an injustice upon the carriers. 


Attorneys interested in recapture cases 
have noted what they think is a great nov- 
elty in the Commission’s order in Finance 
No. 3643, excess income of the Brimstone 
Railroad and Canal Company (see Traffic 
World, March 8, p. 632). The order runs not 
only to the railroad but to the Union Sulphur Company as well. 
It is a matter of record in some of the proceedings in respect to 
that railroad, either in the divisions or abandonment case, that 
the Union Sulphur Company is the principal holder of the stock 
of the Brimstone Railroad and Canal Company. The sulphur 
company was never a party to the recapture proceeding, yet 
the order runs against it as well as the railroad company. The 
latter has filed exceptions to the report of the Commission. 
The sulphur company, however, has ignored the matter, the 
order in which requires it to do something though it is not a 
common carrier, and the Commission never has joined it as a 
party in the recapture proceedings even if the regulating body 
thinks or ever thought it had jurisdiction over a railroad com- 
pany’s stockholders.—A. E. H. 


Novelty in 
the Brimstone 
Recapture Case 


COMMISSION ORDERS 
No. 19210, Acme Brick Co. et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. and 


No. 20340, Same vs. Same. The order entered in these pro- 
ceedings on December 31, 1929, which was by its terms made 
effective on April 7, 1930, upon not less than 5 days’ notice, has 
been modified so that it will become effective on May 7, 1930, 
upon not less than 5 days’ notice. 

No. 22981, American Cyanamid Co. vs. A. & R. et al. Davison 
Chemical Co., Central Chemical Co., Oyler & Spangler Fertilizer 
Works, Inc., Shippensburg Fertilizer Works, Inc., Carlisle Fer- 
tilizer Works, Inc., Somerset County Fertilizer ‘Works, Inc., Lan- 
caster Bone Fertilizer Co., Baltimore Fertilizer Co., Miller Fer- 
tilizer Co. and Charlestown Fertilizer Co., permitted to inter- 
vene. 

Finance No. 8022, Florida Central & Peninsular R. Co. bonds. 
Application of S. A. L. for authority to extend for a period of 
five years $321,000 of its Florida Central & Peninsular Rail- 
road first-mortgage 5 per cent land grant extension gold bonds 
filed herein on January 3, 1930, dismissed. 

No. 20141, Chautauqua & Erie Grape Growers’ Co-Operative 
Association et al. vs. Erie et al. The order heretofore entered 
in these proceedings on July 12, 1928, has been modified as of 
this date, so as to exclude said defendant B. & L. E. R. R. from 
the terms and provisions thereof in so far as said order required 
said defendants to publish or continue in effect ratings and rates 
from points on its line. 

Finance No. 5690, New York Central unification, Finance 
No. 5688, acquisition of control by Big Four, Finance No. 7744, 
assumption of obligation and liability by New York Central, and 
Finance No. 7745, assumption of obligation and liability by Big 
Four. Petition filed herein on March 24, 1930, by New York 
Central and Big Four for an order approving certain instruments 
to be executed between these companies and certain lessor com- 
panies, and authorizing the assumption of obligation as leasee 
in respect of various securities, pursuant to the terms of leases 
as interpreted and construed by respective parties thereto in 
the instruments aforesaid, dismissed, because approval of Com- 
mission is not required. 

No. 20723, F. J. Lewis Manufacturing Co. vs. A. C. & Y. 
et al. Proceeding reopened for further hearing with Docket No. 
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23071, American Tar Products Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al., and 
assigned for further hearing April 9, 10 a. m. standard time, at 
Chamber of Commerce rooms, Pittsburgh, Pa., before Examiner 
Konigsberg. 

No. 23188, Inland Waterways Corporation operating Missis- 
sippi-Warrior Service et al. vs. A. & S. et al. Mobile Chamber 
of Commerce permitted to intervene. 

I. and S. 3339, routing of export petroleums from Texas 
points to New Orleans, La., and sub-ports via Gulf Coast Lines. 
The order entered in this proceeding on December 16, 1929, 
which was by its terms to become effective March 29, 1930, has 
been modified so as to become effective July 30, 1930, on one 
day’s notice. 

No. 23109, Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. of Louisiana, Inc., 
vs. A. & S. et al. Lake Charles Association of Commerce per- 
mitted to intervene. 

No. 23002, Federal Foundry Supply Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. American Tar Products Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23260, Peoria, Hanna City & Western vs. T. P. & W. 
Crescent Mining Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23204, Peters Cartridge Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
American Hair & Felt Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23177, Carolina Button Corporation vs. A. & Y. et al. 
George K. Hale Manufacturing Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 15912, Ohio Farm Bureau Federation et al. vs. A. & W. 
et al. No. 19901, Armour Fertilizer Works vs. A. C. & Y. et al., 
and No. 20235, National Fertilizer Association, Inc., vs. A. C. & 
Y. et al. The order of July 11, 1928, which was by its terms 
effective October 5, 1928, and which was subsequently modified 
from time to time so as to become effective May 5, 1930, has 
been postponed until further order of this Commission. 

No. 22865, Terre Haute Chamber of Commerce vs. Santa 
Fe et al. Veedersburg Paver Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23109, Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. of Louisiana, Inc., 
vs. A. & §. et al. New Orleans Rice Millers’ Association per- 
mitted to intervene. 

No. 21120, John L. Humbard Construction Co. vs. Southern 
et al. The order entered in this proceeding on January 21, 1930, 
which was by its terms made effective on April 30, 1930, upon 
not less than 30 days’ notice, has been modified so that it will 
become effective on June 30, 1930, upon not less than 30 days’ 
notice. 

No. 22733, Sub. 1, Nebraska State Railway Commission vs. 
Cc. & N. W. et al. White Eagle Oil Corporation permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 23040, New Jersey Traffic Advisory Committee vs. N. Y. 
C. R. R. et al. New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce; The 
Hills Brothers Co., Inc.; Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia; 
Commercial Traffic Managers of Philadelphia; Grocers’ & Im- 
porters’ Exchange of Philadelphia; Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
City of Philadelphia; Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia; 
Northeast Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce; Philadelphia 
Board of Trade; Philadelphia Bourse; Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce; Philadelphia Drug Exchange; Philadelphia Mari- 
time Exchange; Philadelphia Real Estate Board, and Produce 
Exchange of Philadelphia, permitted to intervene. 

No. 23216, Mobile Chamber of Commerce vs. G. M. & N. 
et al. Pensacola Chamber of Commerce permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 8092, application of N. Y. C. for certificate to 
acquire and operate the lines of railroad of Ulster & Delaware. 
Ulster & Delaware permitted to intervene. 


BRIMSTONE EXCESS INCOME 


The Brimstone Railroad and Canal Company, in a protest 
filed in Finance No. 3643, excess income of Brimstone Railroad 
and Canal Company, asks the Commission to rescind that part 
of the order requiring the Brimstone to furnish bond to guar- 
antee the payment of the amount of excess earnings alleged by 
= a to be due. (See Traffic World, March 8, p. 

It is further asked that the Commission disapprove and 
withdraw the tentative report and order in which it was rec- 
ommended that the Commission find that excess income was 
due the government. Another contention of the Brimstone is 
that without having before it any evidence to the contrary 
presented in an appropriate proceeding, the Commission should 
accept as correct the returns with respect to recapturable in- 
come under section 15-a of the interstate commerce act which 
have been made by the Brimstone. 

The Brimstone further protests against the report and or- 
der of the Commission requiring a payment of alleged excess 
earnings for the reason that such earnings were not deter- 
mined, claimed, or sought to be recovered within the first four 
months after the close of the respective periods for which such 
computations were made, as required by section 15-a. It con- 
tends that the Commission is without any power or authority 
at this time to require the payment by the Brimstone of any 
excess earnings for such periods even had they been actually 
received or earned by the Brimstone, “which is, in this protest, 
always denied.” 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





EX-OHIO RIVER COAL 


Using 83.7 per cent of the Holmes & Hallowell scale, the 
Commission, by division 5, in I. and S. No. 3282, coal, bituminous, 
ex-river, from Colona and Conway, Pa., to Youngstown, O., has 
come to the conclusion that a reasonable maximum rate on 
ex-river coal, from the transfer points mentioned to the Youngs- 
town district, including Warren, O., would be 77 cents. There- 
fore, it has found not justified a rate of $1.02 proposed by the 
Pennsylvania and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie for establishment 
by them when they had completed the installation of facilities 
to take the coal from barges in the Ohio River for the rail haul 
to Youngstown. The finding of non-justification was without 
prejudice to the establishment of a rate of 77 cents. 

The rate proposed by the carriers was that which was pre- 
scribed in Holmes & Hallowell Co. vs. Great Northern, 69 
I. C. C. 11, for distances between 40 and 50 miles. The Com- 
mission found that the general level of rates on coal in the 
territory considered averaged about 83.7 per cent of the Holmes 
& Hallowell scale. It pointed out that the existing all-rail rate 
on coal from the Pittsburgh district to Youngstown, $1.34 per 
ton, based on a weight of 70 tons per car, for an average haul 
of 99 miles, yielded earnings of $93.80 per car, 94.7 cents per 
car-mile and 13.5 mills per ton-mile. Based on the same weight, 
a rate of 77 cents from Conway to Youngstown, 43 miles, would 
yield $53.90 per car, $1.25 per car-mile and 17.9 mills per ton-mile. 

This case was the outgrowth of the proposal of the Pitts- 
burgh, Lisbon & Western to construct branches so as to estab- 
lish a river-and-rail route to Youngstown, with transfer from 
the Monongahela and Ohio River barges at Smith’s Ferry, Pa. 
In Construction of Branches by Pittsburgh, Lisbon and West- 
ern, 150 I. C. C. 43, and 150 I. C. C. 619, the Commission held 
against the applicant. The Pennsylvania and the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie intervened in that proceeding, contending that they 
could provide facilities for such a transfer from river to rail, 
and that therefore, new construction was not required by public 
convenience and necessity. The Commission took their view 
of the matter. The Pennsylvania estimated the cost of the 
transfer facilities necessary at about $707,000 and $25,000 to 
$50,000 additional for dredging the Ohio so as to permit the land- 
ing of barges at the transfer points. The trunk lines worked 
together on the subject and there were, according to the report, 
facts in the record suggesting that there might be joint opera- 
tion by the two lines. 

The $1.02 rate was not to cover the cost of transfer. 
Youngstown interests protested that the rate for the rail haul 
was too high. They suggested a rate of 50 cents per ton. W. 
J. a Inc., another protestant, suggested a rate of 61 or 62 
cents. 

Cleveland and other communities in northern Ohio sug- 
gested that the benefits of the rail-and-barge rate should be 
extended to the extent of preserving the present relationship 
as between Youngstown and other steel-making centers. The 
trunk lines proposed the $1.02 rate as one that would not break 
down the coal rate structure in central territory. Their object 
was to preserve that structure. They showed local rates on 
coal in excess of the $1.02 rate for comparable hauls. The 
protestants showed rates that were lower than that for com- 
parable hauls. Respondents, the Commission said, did not pro- 
bose to establish proportionals or otherwise extend their service 
to mines that could not ship their coal by water to Conway or 
Colona. They urged, it said, that if any combinations of rates 
for application by river and rail through Conway or Colona 
were lower than the general level of all-rail rates, the mines 
not located on or which could not reach the river would not 
be able to sell their coal in competition with the ex-river coal. 

With regard to relationship and the effect upon the rate 
structure the Commission said: 


In this proceeding there is no evidence to indicate what the 
level of the water rates, which are not subject to our jurisdiction, 
will be. The cost of moving by water from the Nemacolin mine 
in the Connellsville group to Smith’s Ferry was estimated to be 30 
cents per net ton by a witness in the Lisbon case, supra. The han- 
dling charge to be added to the 1.02 rate is not now determinable. 
The purpose sought to be attained is the free movement of coal 
from river mines to Youngstown by water and rail in competition 
with coal from the same or competing districts at the all-rail rates. 
If this cannot be accomplished there will be no movement of ex-river 
coal from Conway and Colona to Youngstown, even if respondents 
build their transfer facilities. As nearly as may be the shippers of 
ex-river coal from the same districts to Youngstown, and to the 
other consuming and competing industrial points, should be able 
to ship their coal upon the same terms as producers in the same dis- 


tricts may do if moved all rail in large volume over the lines of 
respondents and their connections. 


It clearly appears that if rates are to be established on this ex- 
river coal which will induce its free movement from the river mines 
to Youngstown and points grouped therewith, they must not be any 
higher than the level of the all-rail rates from the same general 
ee districts, and that any ex-river rate which may be estab- 
ished must afford a basis for the subsequent establishment of rates 
from Conway and Colona to Cleveland, Canton, Toledu and other 
large consuming points or for transhipment at Lake ports to the 
head of the lakes, otherwise undue prejudice may be created, 

ile the issue before us is the reasonableness of the $1.02 rate, 
we can not disregard the purpose or effect of it, and the fact that 
there must be a charge for the river movement to Conway and Colona 
and a handling charge at these points for the transfer of the coal 
from the river barges to the cars of the respondents, which must be 
added to the ex-river rail rate. Consideration must also be given to 
the use of water facilities for the movement of traffic where avail- 
able on the one hand, and rates for the rail carriers that will be 
i a compensatory for the service they are required to perform 
on e other. 


RULE 77 LUMBER 


The Commission, on further hearing in No. 20502, Miner 
Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania, has affirmed its findings in the 
former report, 153 I. C. C. 225, that the rate charged on rough 
lumber, from Warsaw and Pierceton, Ind., to Medina, O., was 
not unreasonable. 


This case is akin to No. 19135, S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. 
vs. Pennsylvania et al., elsewhere in this issue. The primary 
question was as to whether Warsaw and Pierceton were inter- 
mediate on the route from Cincinnati to Medina, O. The com- 
plainant contended that they were under Rule 77 and in sup- 
port of that contention pointed out six routes, left open by the 
tariffs, over which the lumber in question could have been 
moved from the points of origin to destination, on, as it con- 
tended, the lower Cincinnati-Medina rate because the tariffs 
did not restrict the routing from the Indiana points to any 
route but left the routing open so that the short Cincinnati- 
Medina route was usable and Rule 77 had application. The 
Commission denied that contention. In its discussion of the 
case it referred to the decisions in the Peabody case, one made 
concurrently and the other in 153 I. C. C. 418, the Woodward 
Auto case, 129 I. C. C. 613, and the Handy Chocolate case, 146 
I. C. C. 213, all dealing with the application of Rule 77. In dis- 
posing of this case the Commission said: 


In no case where the application of rule 77 has been considered 
have we established any definitely settled rule of what is or is not 
a reasonable or natural route. Every case has been decided on its 
own merits. While the circuitous routes shown from Cincinnati to 
Medina are not specifically prohibited they are such as would never 
be used in the forwarding of traffic and to recognize such grossly 
unnatural and circuitous routes for the purpose of applying rule 77 
it to distort the concept of the rule itself. he so-called Woodward 
principle, which heretofore has been followed in similar cases where 
the circuity of the routes involved was not nearly so great as in 
the instant case, is based on sound logic and reason and was de- 
signed for application in extreme circumstances. Upon a natural 
and reasonable construction of the tariff, the lower rate from Cin- 
cinnati to Medina was not applicable over the routes 91 to 125 per 
cent circuitous via Warsaw and Pierceton. Therefore, the latter are 
not intermediate points between Cincinnati and Medina within the 
meaning of rule 77. Consequently, the principle announced in the 
Handy Chocolate case is not applicable here. 


Commissioner Eastman, concurring, said he saw nothing in 
this conclusion in any way inconsistent with the decision in 
the Handy Chocolate case, nor, when thoroughly considered, 
inconsistent with the principle underlying other decisions cited 
in the dissenting views of Commissioner Porter, in which Com- 
missioner Aitchison concurred. 


Commissioner Woodlock, also concurring, said that by notes 
attached to rule 77 and the so-called intermediate rule, they 
were hereafter restricted to their proper use. He said that the 
principal uncertainty under which the shippers had heretofore 
rested about these rules was the extent to which the Commis- 
sion would permit a retroactive use thereof for the purpose of 
awarding reparation or refund of alleged overcharges on the 
theory that any point was intermediate or directly intermediate 
to any other point over any route which was not specifically 
closed by tariff provisions. 

Commissioner Porter, dissenting, said that decent respect 
for the Commission’s recent prior holdings impelled him to 
dissent in this case. He discussed many cases bearing on the 
point, closing with a declaration against the introduction into 
the situation surrounding every shipment where two or more 
routes existed, the uncertain and changeable question of fact, 
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as he said, as to whether one or more of the routes was a 
reasonable one. On that point he said: 

In my judgment, it is far better and safer to rest the rights of 
the shippers and carriers alike of this country upon the tariffs as 
published, which are possible of being made definite and specific, 
rather than to introduce in to the situation surrounding every ship- 
ment where two or more routes exist, the uncertain and changeable 
question of fact as whether one or more of the routes involved is 
“reasonable.’’ This doctrine of “reasonable routes’ having now been 
announced, will return many times to plague shippers, carriers and 
the Commission alike. 


PEABODY LUMBER RULE 


The Commission, on reconsideration, in No. 19135, S. J. 
Peabody Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al., and a sub-number 
thereunder, Same vs. Same, has reversed the finding in the 
former report, 153 I. C. C. 418, that the rate on rough lumber, 
from Columbia City, Ind., to North Tonawanda, N. Y., was 
unreasonable. It has affirmed the prior finding that rates on 
rough lumber from Columbia City, Ind., to Buffalo, N. Y., and 
from Columbia City and Bourbon, Ind., to Belding, Mich., were 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. The complaints, there- 
fore, were dismissed. 

Applicability of Rule 77 of the Commission’s tariff circulars 
was the issue in these cases. It was also the issue in No. 
20502, Miner Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al., concurrently 
decided and found elsewhere in this issue. That is the rule in 
which the carriers say they will apply, at intermediate points, 
the lower rate from a more distant point. 

In this case the complainant contended that the rate from 
Columbia City to North Tonawanda was unreasonable and un- 
justly discriminatory to the extent it exceeded the concurrently 
lower applicable rates from Cincinnati, O., to Buffalo and North 
Tonawanda, the contention being that the routes left open by 
the tariffs, subject to Rule 77, made the lower rates from Cin- 
cinnati applicable to the traffic in question. In the original re- 
port the Commission held with the complainant. 

In Woodward Auto Co. vs. St. Paul, 129 I. C. C. 613; Liberty 
Cooperage & Lumber Co. vs. Wabash, 136 I. C. C. 711, and 
Liberty Cooperage & Lumber Co. vs. Erie, 140 I. C. C. 367, the 
Commission found that the publication of a rate subject to 
Rule 77 did not warrant a finding of unreasonableness when 
the point claimed to be intermediate to the lower-rated point 
was intermediate only by an excessively circuitous and unnat- 
ural route over which no shipper could reasonably request trans- 
portation. In the cases cited, the report said, the circuitous 
routes were respectively 67,111 and 105 per cent longer than 
the short lines. In the present case the routes claimed to 
have been open were 45.4, 69.9 and 71.3 per cent longer than 
the short routes. 

Commissioners Eastman and Brainerd concurred in this 
decision for reasons set forth in the Miner Lumber case. Com- 
missioner Porter dissented for the reasons set forth in his 
dissent in the Miner case and Commissioner Aitchison agreed 
with him. Commissioners Lee and Tate did not take part in 
either case. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE TRANSIT 


The Commission, by division 3, in I. and S. No. 3373, stop- 
ping in transit rules on fresh fruits, vegetables and melons 
from north Pacific coast states to Montana, North and South 
Dakota and other eastern points, has found not justified the 
proposed withdrawal of transit arrangements at points in Mon- 
tana and the Dakotas on fresh fruits, vegetables and melons 
originating in the north Pacific coast states and British Columbia 
and destined to eastern transcontinental territories. The sus- 
pended schedules have been ordered canceled and the proceeding 
discontinued. Upon protest of the North Dakota commission 
and others the schedules were suspended. 

The respondents said that the proposed change would re- 
move existing fourth section departures and inconsistencies as 
between different tariffs. The tariff inconsistencies, the Com- 
mission said, were caused by an agency tariff which published 
rates to what was locally known as West River territory, a 
strip of country west of the Missouri River exclusive of Mo- 
bridge, S. D., without transit privilege. The transcontinental 
tariff here involved provided that privilege. The Commission 
said the objections to this inconsistency could be removed by 
extending the same arrangements to all points in West River 
territory, other than by intermediate application of the trans- 
continental tariff, as well as by the proposed change The car- 
riers also asserted that stopping cars of these perishable com- 
modities in transit obviously resulted in increased loss and 
damage claims The Commission said, however, that no definite 
data were offered in support of this statement. 


GYPSUM ROCK RATES CUT 


A relatively heavy reduction in rates on crude gypsum rock 
from the Oakfield and New Brighton groups in New York to 
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Security and Union Bridge, Md., has been ordered to be made not 
later than June 23 in No. 19455, North American Cement Corpor- 
ation vs. B. & O. et al. and a sub-number, Same vs. Same. The 
Commission, by division 4, has found the rates unreasonable for 
the present and the future to the extent they exceed or may 
exceed $2.10 per net ton from New Brighton and $2.50 from 
Oakfield to Security; and $2 from New Brighton, and $2.50 from 
Oakfield to Union Bridge, minimum weight 90 per cent of the 
marked capacity of the car used but not less than 80,000 pounds. 

A further finding was that the rate from New Brighton to 
Security had been unreasonable to the extent it had exceeded 
the rate prescribed for the future and that the North American 
Cement Corporation was entitled to reparation. 

The complainant and the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., the 
latter an intervener, the report said, sought rates on crushed 
gypsum rock the same as those prescribed by the Commission, 
for application on slag, in Buckland vs. B. & A., 139 I. C. C. 88, 
in which division 2 prescribed a scale. The Commission, how- 
ever, on account of the greater value of crushed gypsum rock, 
added 20 cents to each progression in the Buckland scale and 
said that such rates would be reasonable for the commodity 
under consideration. 

Commissioner Eastman said he concurred in this decision 
with some hesitation because he was inclined to think that the 
Buckland scale, although it had considerable weight in prece- 
dent, was too high a scale for sand and gravel in official ter- 
ritory. The Buckland scale would have caused cuts 90 cents 
per ton instead of 70 cents in three and 80 cents in one instance 
in this case. Commissioner Woodlock noted a dissent. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Lumber 


No. 19762, Henry G. Brabston vs. L. & N. et al. By division 
4. Carload, lumber, Brewton, Ala., to Cleveland, Va., misrouted 
by the L. & N. Rate over the route over which the shipment 
should have moved, 41.5 cents. Reparation of $6.66 awarded. 


Cast Iron Radiators 


No. 21570, Abendroth Brothers vs. B. & A. et al. By division 
3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, cast iron radiators, Dunkirk, 
N. Y., to Port Chester, N. Y., over an interstate route, applicable. 


Petroleum and Products 


No. 21824, Ford Oil Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. By division 
3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, petroleum and its products, 
points in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas to destinations in New 
Mexico applicable and not unreasonable. 


Hardwood Lumber 


No. 21906, Crane & MacMahan, Inc. vs. L. & N. et al. By 
division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, rough hardwood lumber, 
Alabama City, Ala., to St. Marys, Ohio, not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. This report also embraces a sub number, 
Same vs. Same, and parts of fourth section application No. 1952. 


Cotton Piece Goods 


No. 22014, El Paso Freight Bureau et al. vs. Atlanta & West 
Point et al. By division 4. Rate, cotton piece goods, L. C. L., 
El Paso, Tex., to Lanette, Ala., unreasonable to the extent it 
exceeded $2.71, and reparation of $35.46 awarded. Rates, cotton 
piece goods, L. C. L., from El Paso to Fort Smith, Ark., St. 
Louis, Mo., Vicksburg, Miss., Detroit, Mich., Indianapolis, Ind., 
and Chicago, inapplicable. Applicable rates not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Shipments to St. Louis, Vicksburg, Detroit, 
Indianapolis and Chicago found to have been overcharged in the 
amounts of, respectively, $7.87, $4.93, $1.59, $6.33 and $1.29. 
Shipments to Fort Smith, Ark., found to have been under- 
charged $28.07. 

Linseed Oil 

No. 22327, Fredonia Linseed Oil Works Co. vs. Santa Fe et 
al. By division 3. Rates, linseed oil, Minneapolis, Minn., and 
North Milwaukee, Wis., to Fredonia, Kan., unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded or may exceed 44.5 cents from Minneapolis 
and 46 cents from North Milwaukee. Finding without prejudice 
to the conclusions which may be reached in No. 17000, part 8. 
New rates to be effective not later than June 16. 


Miniature Cedar Chests 


No. 22648, Traffic Bureau, Chamber of Commerce (Lynch- 
burg, Va.) vs. C. & O. et al. By division 3. Complaint dis- 
missed. Less-than-carload rate sought to be collected on minia- 
ture cedar chests, Swanton, O., to Lynchburg, Va., applicable 
and not unreasonable. 


Cotton By-Products 
No. 21227, American Cotton Waste and Linter Exchange vs. 
B. & O. et al. and a sub number, Same vs. Same. By division 4. 


Carload ratings, fourth class, in official classification, cotton card 
strippings, cotton noils, cotton spinners, cotton rovings waste, 
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and garnetted cotton stock, unreasonable to the extent it exceeds 
or may exceed fifth class, minimum 24,000 pounds, subject to 
Rule 34. Carload rating of fifth, official classication, cotton 
motes and cotton sweepings, unreasonable to the extent it 
exceeded or may exceed sixth class. New ratings to be estab- 
lished not later than June 16. 


Turpentine Cups 
No. 22359, Lerio Patent Cup Co. et al. vs. G. H. & S. A. 
et al. By division 4. Rate, galvanized turpentine cups and 
aprons, Mobile, Ala., tos-Eagle Pass, Tex., for export to Durango, 
Mex., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded or may exceed 
$1.09 per 100 pounds. New rate to be established not later than 
June 23. Reparation of $203.87 awarded. 


Beans, Lettuce, Etc. 


No. 22221, Purse Brothers et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al. By 
division 38. Rate and minimum weight, green or wax beans, 
green peas, spinach and kale, Baltimore, Md., Norfolk and Port 
Norfolk, Va., to Detroit, Mich., not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. Minimum weight, lettuce, Cleveland, O., to Detroit, 
unreasonable to the extent it exceeded or may exceed 15,000 
pounds. New weight to be established not later than June 23. 
Reparation awarded. 

Gravel 


No. 22150, Whitley Construction Co. vs. Central of Georgia. 
By division 4. Rates, gravel, Montgomery, Ala., to Allie and 
Lutherville, Ga., inapplicable. Applicable rates, class P, of $1.20 
and $1.30 per ton, to Allie and Lutherville, respectively. Repara- 
tion awarded. Commissioner Woodlock noted a dissent. 


Transited Grain 


No. 22066, Light Grain & Milling Co. vs. Rock Island et al. 
By division 4. Aggregate charges, grain, points on the Kansas 
& Oklahoma to Liberal, Kan., there accorded transit and grain 
or products reshipped at balance of the joint rate to interstate 
destinations on the Rock Island and its connections, unduly 
prejudicial to the extent they exceeded or may exceed the aggre- 
gates contemporaneously applicable from the same points of 
origin, accorded transit at Pratt or Hutchinson, Kan., or other 
intermediate points and reshipped to the same destinations on 
the Rock Island or its connections. Undue prejudice to be 
removed not later than June 23. Reparation denied, damage 
not having been shown with the certainty warranting an award. 


Cotton Piece Goods 


No. 21946, El Paso Freight Bureau et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
By division 5. Rate, L. C. L. shipment, cotton piece goods, El 
Paso, Tex., to Muskogee, Okla., unreasonable to the extent it 
exceeded $1.86. L. C. L. rate, same commodity El Paso to Chi- 
cago, inapplicable. Applicable rate, $3.42, unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeded $2.35. Reparation of $27.63 awarded. Com- 
missioner Brainerd, concurring, said he was of opinion that the 
rates assessed were unreasonable to a greater extent than found 
by the majority because, as he understood, the applicable rate 
of $3.42 to Chicago was found by the use of Rule 5 (b) of 
Tariff Circular 18-A, with the use of which he said he was not 
in accord. , 

Wood Pulpboard 


No. 21067, Inland Box Corporation et al. vs. Arkansas & 
Louisiana Missouri et al. and No. 21147, Terre Haute Chamber 
of Commerce vs. Same. By division 3. Rates, wood pulpboard, 
West Nashville, Tenn., to Indianapolis, Ind., unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial prior to March 25, 1929, to the extent they 
exceeded 30.5 cents, but not thereafter. Reparation awarded. 
Rates, West Monroe and’ Bastrop, La., to Terre Haute and 
Indianapolis not unreasonable, but unduly prejudicial in the 
past and for the future to the extent they exceeded or may ex- 
ceed the rates to Chicago, Ill. Undue prejudice to be removed 
not later than June 23. 


Old Steel Rails . 
No. 22581, W. K. Syson Timber Co. vs. M. & O. By division 


3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, old steel rails, Oak Grove, Ala., 
to Mobile, Ala., for export, applicable. 


Gypsum Rock 
No. 22089, Iowa Paint Manufacturing Co. vs. M. & St. L. 
et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, gypsum rock, 
Fort Dodge, Ia., to Minneapolis, Minn., applicable and not un- 
reasonable. 
Sand and Gravel 
No. 22086, Allied Contractors, Inc., vs. C. & N. W. Complaint 
dismissed. By division 3. Rate charged and present rate, sand 
and gravel, Oral, S. D., to Gordon, Neb., not unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial. 
Liquefied Chlorine Gas 
No. 22055, Ajax Paper Mills, Inc., et al. vs. New York 
Central et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, 
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liquefied chlorine gas, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Buck Run, Pa., 
applicable and not unreasonable. 


Sand and Gravel 


No. 21845, Louis Des Cognets & Co. vs. C. N. O. & T. P. et al 
By division 3. Rate, sand and gravel, Cleves, O., to Delaplain, 
Ky., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Rate from Cleves 
to Blanchet and Sadieville, Ky., unreasonable to the extent it 
exceeded or may exceed the contemporaneous aggregate of inter- 
mediates to and beyond Cincinnati. New rate to be established 
not later June 18. Reparation awarded. 


Tank Steel 


No. 21666, Woodley Petroleum Co. vs. Missouri Pacific et al. 
Rate, tank steel, Cavett, La., to Griffin, Ark., unreasonable to 
the extent it exceeded 38 cehts. Reparation of $1,076.51 awarded. 


Wheat 


No. 22333, Union Equity Exchange et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, wheat, moving in- 
terstate between points in Texas and Galveston, Tex., not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Metal Signs 


No. 22448, Crown Iron Works vs. C. St. P.. M. & O. By 
division 5. Complaint dismissed. Rate, L. C. L. shipment of 
metal electric signs, without glass or bulbs, Lima, O., to Min- 
neapolis, Minn., applicable. 


HALT IN CONSOLIDATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Senator Couzens, chairman of the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee, introduced a joint resolution April 1 providing 
that the authority and power given to the Commission to permit 
consolidations or unifications of railroads shall be suspended 
and no such consolidations or unifications permitted until further 
action by Congress on the subject. 

In the preamble to the resolution (S. J. Res. 161), Senator 
Couzens restated in a series of paragraphs charges that had 
been made with respect to the inadequacy of existing law on 
the subject of railroad consolidations and unifications, the need 
for additional legislation, the situation with respect to holding 
companies, the proposed unification of the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific, and the effect of consolidations and unifica- 
tions on railroad employes and communities served by railroads. 
The resolution then continues as follows: 


Whereas there should be no further authorization of consolidations 
and unifications of railroads by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
until legislation can be enacted by Congress (1) to cover the opera- 
tions of holding companies, (2) to provide for adequate protection of 
the public interest through additional authority conferred upon the 
commission, (3) to prevent widespread injuries to communities through 
decrease and disruption of their transportation services, (4) to check 
unnecessary uncompensated losses to railroad employes, and (5) to 
insure that consolidations authorized shall produce better or more eco- 
— transportation service and positive advantages to the public; 
an 

Whereas under existing law the Commission is required to deter- 
mine the value of oe es to be consolidated, and a consolidating 
corporation is forbidden to issue bonds and stock which in the aggre- 
gate at par exceed the value of the consolidated properties so deter- 
mined; and the Commission can not at the present time comply with 
said requirement to determine such value with any assurance that the 
value so determined will be judicially sustained, because it has been 
unable to develop a method of valuing railroad properties under the 
provisions of the interstate commerce act and its interpretation of 
the public policy therein which will meet with the approval of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and therefore the Commission 
can not determine the amount of stock and bonds properly to be 
authorized for issuance by a consolidating corporation, with due regard 
to the protection of the public interest; and 

Whereas there has been no showing made that railroad consolida- 
tions have resulted in any —_— benefit, but, on the contrary, there 
exists a strong sentiment that such consolidations will not be in the 
public interest: 

Resolved, etc., That the authority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission under existing law to approve any consolidation or unification 
(whether by consolidation, lease, or acquisition of control) of rail- 
road properties or railroad operating systems is hereby suspended, 
and any consolidation or unification of railroad properties (whether 
prtenems of by Consolidation, merger, lease, purchase, or acquisition of 
control, or indirectly through the device of a ——- company, or 
in any other manner), without the approval of the Commission, is 
hereby declared unlawful and may be enjoined by any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction at the suit of the United States, the Commission, 
any commission or regulating body of any state or states affected, or 
any parties in interest; and the Commission is hereby directed to 
withhold its approval of any such consolidation or unification until 
such time as the Congress shall enact adequate legislation properly 
designed to protect and promote the public interest in such consolida- 
tions or unifications, and until the Congress shall authorize the Com- 
mission to exercise the Feta over consolidation or unifications here- 
tofore or hereafter conferred upon the Commission. 


Senator Couzens said he would press for action on the 
resolution. 
Rail Employes Seek Protection 


Legislation to protect the interests of railroad employes 
and of the public generally in connection with consolidation of 
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railroads will be sought by the Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- proposals even prior to consideration in Congress of the new 


ciation, which is composed of heads of all the standard railroad 
labor organizations and which, according to an official statement 
of the organization, is the national spokesman for more than 
1,500,000 railroad workers. This is the first action of the kind 
by organized railroad labor since railroad consolidation became 
an issue. 

The chief executives of the rail labor unions have been, for 
more than a year, considering the effect of railroad consolida- 
tions on railroad workers, both as employes and as a substantial 
part of the general public dependent on railroad transportation, 
according to the association. 

“They have had special studies made of the effects of con- 
solidation under present law and they have considered carefully 
legislation now pending in Congress to promote further consolida- 
tions,” says the association. “They have become convinced that 
neither existing law, nor any measures now under consideration 
by Congress provide adequate protection for the interests of 
either the users of transportation service or the employes who 
furnish that service. It has become clear that consolidation 
legislation is being sought largely to aid financiers and pro- 
moters to merge railroads and bring about financial reorganiza- 
tions highly profitable to the manipulators of railroad properties, 
but of doubtful value to the public. 

“As representatives of railway labor, we know that econom- 
ical, efficient operation becomes more difficult as a railroad 
system expands beyond the effective control of a single head. 
We know that the efficiency of management is distinctly im- 
paired as the size of a property increases beyond that which 
can be subjected to the constant personal supervision of a single 
management. We also know that practical managers do not 
approve or welcome consolidations which mean the ultimate 
determination of policy by persons remote geographically and 
remote in interest from the territory served by a railroad. 

“As representatives of railway labor we have also watched, at 
close hand, the destructive effects upon the employes of changes 
in the transportation industry, partly the result of programs of 
efficiency and economy and partly the result of corporate policies 
not productive of efficiency and economy. 

“When divisions have been lengthened, when terminals and 
other facilities have been moved and consolidated, losses 


amounting to millions of dollars, losses of employment which 
have affected over 200,000 employes, and losses through part 
time employment which have affected almost all railroad em- 
ployes, have been brought about and in many cases the public 


gain has been questionable. 


“These huge losses of railroad employes are only the be- 
ginning of widespread public injury. Hundreds of communities 
along the lines of consolidating railroads suffer irreparable 
damage. When railroad workers lose their earnings, their jobs 
and their homes, not only are the merchants of their home towns 
deprived of their customers, but many a community loses its 
primary basis of prosperity as a shipping and distributing center 
of railroad traffic. There should be some real assurance of 
public benefit before the wholesale disintegration of prosperous 
cities and towns should be encouraged by government. 


“It cannot be argued by any well informed person that con- 
solidations of railroads are necessarily advantageous to the pub- 
lic interest. Yet the powers which have been conferred upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and which it is proposed to 
confer in any pending legislation, fall far short of providing any 
assurance that the public interest will be protected in future 
consolidations. Certainly no effort whatsoever has been made 
up to date to protect the ultimate interests of the railway em- 
ployes in these consolidations and yet the future efficiency of 
steam transportation service and the continuity of that service 
must depend upon preserving the good will and efficient coopera- 
tion of 1,750,000 employes who must actually do the work. These 
men are entitled to have their interests considered and safe- 
guarded. 


“For the reasons which have been suggested, the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association has instructed its counsel to draft 
certain amendments to the interstate commerce act, which we 
believe should be considered by Congress in connection either 
with a passage of new consolidation legislation or in the future 
administration of the present law by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This proposed legislation has been drafted in a 
tentative form because it has been uncertain when the subject 
might come before Congress and whether the pending consolida- 
tion bills, which have the approval of the financiers promoting 
railroad consolidations, would be pressed for passage at the 
present session. 


“Recently, however, a general plan for consolidation of 
railroads has been reported by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and many consolidations are being pressed under the 
present law. It may, therefore, be necessary for the organized 
employes to seek to have consideration given to their legislative 


consolidation bills upon which committees of both Houses have 
conducted extensive hearings. 


“Therefore, the Railway Labor Executives’ Association has 
agreed upon a program to carry out the purposes now stated. 
The exact form in which this program will be presented to 
Congress will depend upon future developments. The following, 
however, are the main propositions which we desire to present 
for consideration. 


1. It should be made unlawful for carriegs to consolidate except 
after specific approval and authorization by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission based upon findings of the Commission that the pro- 
posed consolidation will positively promote the public interest in eco- 
nomical, efficient, reliable and reasonable transportation service; that 
it will (a) promote better service to the public, or (b) economy in 
operation without deteriorating essential service and (c) that it will 
not substantially restrain or lessen competition and (d) that it will 
not be inconsistent with the public interest in any material respect. 

2. The Commission should be specifically authorized in ascertain- 
ing the public interest to investigate: 

1. The effect of the proposed unification upon the enforcement of 
—< laws. 

2. The costs incurred or to be incurred in bringing about such 
unification. 
es 3. The purposes of those instrumental in promoting such unifica- 

on. 

4. The character of ownership and management which will become 
responsible for the furnishing of public service as a result of such 
unification. 

5. The effect of such unification upon the employes of the carriers 
involved and upon employment relations, including consideration of 
any substantial losses through unemployment, irregularity of employ- 
ment, removal of homes, additional expenses, or otherwise, which 
may be imposed upon employes as a result of such unification. 

3. The Commission should be specifically authorized to refuse its 
approval if it finds that a proposed consolidation does not include 
any carrier which should be included, in order to promote the public 


_interest so that the so-called ‘‘weak roads” may be gradually absorbed 


by stronger roads as a condition upon consolidating the stronger 
roads into larger systems. Otherwise the condition of the weaker roads 
which render essential public service will grow worse instead of 
better and the opportunity for a public gain out of consolidation 
through the absorption of such roads will be lost. 


; 4. The Commission should also be authorized to protect the public 
interest by requiring, as a condition of its approval, that: 

1. Existing routes and channels of trade and commerce shall be 
maintained. 
d 2. That contractual and legal obligations to shippers, creditors, 
— employes, the public and public authority, shall be main- 
ained. 


3. That hardships of losses imposed upon employes as a result 
of such unifications shall be minimized and/or compensated for by 
the carrier, so far as the Commission shall determine that such pro- 
vision can be made without imposing an unreasonable burden on the 
carriers involved. 


4. That assurances of reasonable rates as a result of such unifica- 
tion shall be furnished through the establishment of a stable rate 
base for consolidated railroad systems which can be maintained and 
revised through accounting methods without perennial and expensive 
revaluations of railroad properties. 


“The foregoing suggestions concerning consolidation legisla- 
tion are not intended to be exclusive or to define exactly the 
character and content of legislation which we regard as neces- 
sary in the public interest. They are presented as the outlines 
of a program for the protection of the interest of the public and 
of the railroad employes in the matter of railroad consolidation. 
Up to the present time there has been little demand upon Con- 
gress that these interests should be given consideration. All 
the pressure for legislation has come from those having special 
interests to serve. The pressure has come not even from prac- 
tical railroad managers desiring an opportunity to improve the 
public service furnished by their railroads, but has come from 
financial interests seeking further opportunities to profit out of 
the private control of public business. 


“We recognize that the public and the employes have an 
interest in encouraging the investment of private capital in the 
maintenance and improvement of railroad properties. Such 
investments must be adequately protected and fairly rewarded. 
But legislation should not receive serious consideration from 
Congress, nor should the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
guided in its regulation of the railroads solely on the basis of 
the desires, even the competing desires, of those who desire to 
make money out of the control of railroad transportation. The 
interests of the public are paramount and it is necessary in the 
protection of the public interest to give at all times careful 
consideration to the interests of the railway employes who must 
actually furnish the transportation service which is vital to the 
comfort and prosperity of the nation.” 


HOLDING COMPANY INQUIRY 


The House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
planned to hold its first hearing April 5 in its investigation of 
railroad holding companies and ownership of railroad securities, 
with Commissioner Eastman as the witness. Information for 
the use of the committee is to be obtained, in part, by the 
questionnaire method. Dr. W. W. Splawn, the committee’s 
counsel, said the questionnaires would be sent out shortly. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





LUMBER FROM NORTHWEST 


A proposal that rates on lumber from the Pacific northwest, 
Idaho and Montana to Minnesota and South Dakota be found 
unreasonable has been made by Examiner S. R. Diamondson, 
in No. 22446, Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association vs. C. & N. 
W. et al. The examiner said that the rates should be found 
not unduly prejudicial. The complaint was made by an asso- 
ciation of retail building material dealers having places of 
business in Minnesota, South Dakota and other states. They 
alleged the rates were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. 
The commissions of. South Dakota and Minnesota and the 
Watertown, S. D., Chamber of Commerce intervened in behalf 
of the complainant. 

Complainant, the examiner said, did not specifically assail 
the present rates from the north Pacific group to destinations 
in Minnesota north of and including stations on the Great 
Northern from Nassau, just east of the Minnesota-South Da- 
kota line, to Appleton, thence stations on the line of the St. 
Paul to St. Paul, but it suggested that the remaining points in 
the state be divided into two groups as follows: all points south 
of the boundary just described to and including stations on the 
Omaha, from Bigelow to Mankato, thence stations on the line 
of the St. Paul to Hastings. To that group complainants sought 
a rate of 62.5 cents from the north Pacific coast group. The 
rates now applicable, Diamondson said, ranged from 59 to 67 
cents. A rate of 64.5 cents was suggested for application to all 
remaining points in Minnesota to which rates ranging from 
62.5 to 70 cents were in effect at the time of the hearing. 

The examiner said that the Commission should find the 
present rates from the north Pacific coast group to Minnesota 
were and for the future would be unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded or might exceed: 62.5 cents to all points north 
of and including stations on the Omaha from Bigelow to Man- 
kato and the St. Paul, beyond to Hastings; 65.5 cents to all 
points south of that group to and including stations on the St. 
Paul from Okabena to La Crescent; and 68 cents to all points 
south of but not including stations on the St. Paul from Miloma 
to La Crescent. 

Further, the examiner said, the Commission should find 
that the rates from the north Pacific group to South Dakota 
were and for the future would be unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded or might exceed: 57 cents to all points east of 
the Missouri River and north of but not including all points on 
the line of the Omaha from Chamberlain to Sioux Falls; 59 
cents to all points west of the Missouri River, except branch- 
line points on the C. & N. W. from Fairfax to Winner, inclu- 
sive; and 62.5 cents to all destinations east of the Missouri and 
south of and including all points on the Omaha from Chamber- 
lain to Sioux Falls. 

Still further the examiner said that the present rates from 
interior groups should be found unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded or might exceed the rates herein found reasonable 
from the north Pacific coast group by more than the existing 
differentials between the interior and the north Pacific coast 
groups. In addition he said that the existing rates on shingles 
and other articles taking the same rates or arbitraries over 
the lumber rates should be found unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded or might exceed the rates herein proposed 
on lumber by more than the differences existing under the 
present rates. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


An attack upon the estimated weights, rates and refrigera- 
tion charges, made in No. 19670, Taylor Produce Co. et al. vs. 
L. & N. et al., Examiner C. E. Simmons has recommended should 
be disposed of by findings as follows: 


Estimated weight on cucumbers per bushel hamper, car- 
loads, from Loxley, Silverhill and Summerdale, Ala., to Detroit, 
Mich., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Estimated weight on sweet potatoes per bushel hamper or 
basket, carloads, from points of origin on the Louisville & 
Nashville not specified to destinations in. Michigan not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. 

Refrigeration charges on berries, fruits and vegetables, car- 
loads, from Portland, Mitchellville, Fountainhead and Sadler’s 
Tenn., to Detroit, Jackson, Sturgis, Coldwater, Holland, Kalama- 
zoo and Grand Rapids, Mich., are in violation of the long-and- 


short-haul part of the fourth section, but not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. 

Rates on cabbage, potatoes, onions, turnips and watermelons 
from points on the L. & N. to destinations in southern Michigan 
are unreasonable and in violation of the long-and-short-haul part 
of the fourth section to the extent they exceed or may exceed 
the rates to Detroit; that the complainant has been damaged and 
is entitled to reparation. 

The examiner said that while the complaint generally as- 
sailed the rates on fruits and vegetables from all points on the 
L. & N. to destinations in southern Michigan, no substantial 
evidence was offered except as to rates from Humboldt, Gibson 
and McKenzie, Tenn., to Kalamazoo, Battle Creek, Jackson, 
Sturgis and Coldwater, Mich. Grand Rapids rates were applied, 
Grand Rapids being a more distant point than Detroit over some 
routes, on cabbage, onions without tops, potatoes and turnips, 
which were higher than the rates to Dettroit, although on some 
things Grand Rapids took the Detroit rates. Sturgis, Coldwater, 
Kalamazoo, Battle Creek and Jackson, the examiner said, were 
intermediate to Detroit over routes through Chicago, also through 
Indianapolis and Fort Wayne, Ind. The carriers, the examiner 
said, made no defense, but relied on Lewis Co. vs. L. & N., 112 
I. C. C. 213, in which the Commission dealt with a somewhat 
similar situation and in accordance with which some rates were 
revised. The departures in this case, the examiner said, were 
protected by appropriate applications for relief. But he said 
the record was persuasive that the rates from Gibson, Humboldt 
and McKenzie to the destinations considered, should not exceed 
those to Detroit. Establishment of rates on that basis, he said, 
would remove the existing fourth section departures 


FEEDER CATTLE RATES 


Examiner Michael T. Corcoran, in No. 22330, H. W. Cockerill 
et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., has recommended that the Commission 
find inapplicable some of the rates charged on feeder cattle, 
from points in Texas and Oklahoma to Richfield, Tekamah and 
Gretna, Neb., but not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. The 
rates charged were combinations based on Amarillo, Tex., 
Kansas City, Mo., Topeka, Kan., or Omaha, Neb. Some were 
stated in sums per car and some in amounts per 100 pounds. 
Corcoran converted them into amounts per car, using 22,000 
pounds as the minimum, except where the rates were on the 
per car basis on a minimum of 20,000 pounds. Corcoran found 
that the applicable rate from Justiceburg, Tex., to Richfield 
was $143 per car over one route and $135.50 over another and 
that the carriers had charged $150.70 and $138 instead of the 
applicable rates. He found that the applicable rate from Gen- 
try, Tex., to Gretna was $127.60 instead of the $129.80 charged. 


PIG IRON MISROUTED 


Examiner Paul A. Colvin, in No. 22833, H. B. Smith vs. New 
York Central et al., has recommended that the Commission find 
that the New York Central misrouted about twenty carloads 
of pig iron, shipped between September 17, 1925, and January 
22, 1926, from Buffalo, N. Y., to Westfield, Mass. The move- 
ment was over the New York Central and its leased line, the 
Boston & Albany. A joint rate of $4.91 per gross ton was 
charged. Contemporaneously there was a combination rate of 
$4.66 over the route of movement. The complainant routed the 
freight “N. Y. C.-B. & A.” No rate was inserted in the billing. 

The carrier contended that the factor from Buffalo to 
Rennselaer or Selkirk was applicable on intrastate traffic and 
pleaded Kanotex Refining Co. vs. Santa Fe, 34 I. C. C. 271, and 
Baltimore & Ohio S. W. vs. Settle, 260 U. S. 166 (43 S. Ct. Rep. 
28), in which the shippers sought to avail themselves of com- 
binations of interstate and state rates. They also referred to 
Goodman Manufacturing Co. vs. P. R. R., 26 I. C. C. 432, in 
which the Commission said that although no obligation rested 
upon the carrier to hunt up unnatural conditions or prac- 
tically unknown gateways, in order to determine the lowest com- 
bination, it was the carrier’s duty to make reasonable investi- 
gation or recognized practicable routes in connection with a 
designated delivering line. 

Colvin suggested that Troy, N. Y., a point on the route 
carrying the lower combination, could not be considered a “prac- 
tically unknown gateway.” He said it seemed reasonable to 
assume that the lessee would be familiar with the connections 
between its line and the leased line. He said reparation should 
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be awarded for the difference between the charges assessed and 
those which would have accrued under the lower combination. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Canned Fruits and Vegetables 


No. 21122, Stokely Brothers & Co. vs. A. & R. et al. By 
Examiner Harold M. Brown. Rates, canned fruits and vege- 
tables, including catsup, carloads, Newport, Sevierville and 
Tellico Plains, Tenn., to all destinations in the Carolinas, not 
unreasonable in the past, but unreasonable for the future to the 
extent they may exceed seventh class established in the southern 
class rate investigation. 

Ice 


No. 22875, Krohn Ice Co. vs. E. J. & E. et al. By Examiners 
Burton Fuller and J. G. Cooper. Rate, ice Channel Lake, IIL, 
to Chicago Heights, Ill., over an interstate route between June 
12, 1925, and August 27, 1926, inapplicable. Reparation proposed. 
The examiners said the Commission should find that the ap- 
plicable rate was 5 cents for 100 pounds. 


Straw 


No. 22500, United Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. Burlington. By 
Examiner Roy E. McKee. Rate, straw, Machens, Whitecorn, 
Wilkie, Orchard Farm, Blase, and St. Louis, Mo., to Peoria, IIl., 
applicable but unreasonable to the extent it exceeded or may 
exceed 14.5 cents, minimum 20,000 pounds, subject to Rule 34. 
Reparation recommended. 

Coal 

No. 21945, Morristown Chamber of Commerce vs. Southern. 
By Examiner Morris H. Konigsberg. Dismissal proposed. Rates 
coal, St. Charles and Dante, Va., to Morristown and Holston, 
Tenn., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. This report also 
covers No. 22212, Same vs. Southern et al. 


Dormant Boxwood 

No. 22497, Williamsburg Holding Corporation et al. vs. A. 
Cc. L. et al. By Examiner S. R. Diamondson. Rates, dorman box- 
wood, carloads, points in the Carolinas and Georgia to Williams- 
burg, Va., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or may 
exceed contemporaneous fifth class rates to Williamsburg from 
Abbeville, Iva, McCormick, Calhoun Falls, Seneca, Star, Plum 
Branch, Smyrna, Moore, Lancaster, Sandy Springs, Mt. Carmel, 
Union, Fountain, Graycourt, Spartanburg, and Laurens, S. C., 
Waxhaw, Lincolnton, and Blanche, N. C., and Elberton and Mid- 
dleton, Ga., minimum 20,000 pounds, subject to Rule 34. Repara- 
tion proposed. 

Malleable Iron Castings 

No. 22637, Decatur Malleable Iron Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
By Examiner F. A. Clifford. Dismissal proposed. Alleged un- 
reasonable and prejudicial rate, malleable iron castings, Decatur, 
Ill., to Detroit, Mich., adjusted in general investigation, Iron and 
Steel Articles, 155 I. C. C. 517. 


High Explosives 
No. 22751, Illinois Powder Manufacturing Co. vs. Alton & 
Eastern et al. By Examiner R. M. Brown. Dismissal proposed. 
Rate, high explosives, Grafton, IIl., to Baxter Springs and Treece, 
Kan., not unreasonable. 


Crude Mica Ore or Scrap 
No. 22759, Richmond Mica Corporation vs. A. C. L. et al. 
By Examiner John J. Crowley. Rates, crude mico ore or scrap 
mica, LaMadera and other points in New Mexico to Richmond, 
Va., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or exceed 57 
cents. Reparation recommended. 


Imported Corkwood Refuse 


No. 21658, L. Mundet & Son, Inc., vs. Lehigh Valley. By 
Examiner Elza Job. Third class rating and rate, imported cork- 
wood (bark) refuse, carloads, New York, N. Y., to Hillside, N. J., 
applicable but unreasonable to the extent it exceeded fifth class 
rating and rate applicable on virgin bark and wastes. Repara- 
tion proposed. 

Scrap Metals 


No. 21478, Federated Metals Corporation vs. St. Louis-San 
Francisco et al. By Examiner C. E. Simmons. Tariff provisions 
and rates governed thereby, scrap metals, points in western 
trunk line territory to St. Louis, Mo., and Chicago, Ill., unrea- 
sonable to the extent the rates exceeded or may exceed the 
contemporaneous Class C rate. Reparation proposed. 

Crude Phosphate Rock 

No. 22807, Merchants’ and Planters’ Plant Food Co. vs. Rock 
Island et al., and a sub-number, Arkansas Fertilizer Co. vs. 
Same. By Examiner D. C. Dillon. Rates, crude phosphate rock, 
not ground, Mount Pleasant, Columbia and Wales, Tenn., to 
North Little Rock, Ark., unreasonable to the extent they ex- 
ceeded or may exceed $3.60 per net ton, minimum 80,000 pounds, 
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except that when a car is loaded to visible capacity actual 
weight will apply. New rate and reparation proposed. 


Paper Transit 
No. 22622, Hawley Pulp and Paper Co. et al. vs. A. & R. 
et al. By Examiner W. M. Cheseldine. Dismissal proposed. 
Defendants’ failure to publish transit rules which permit stop- 
ping of cars to complete loading of paper and paper products 
at complainant’s mills in Oregon, Washington and California not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Facing and Flooring Tile 


No. 22517, Standard Tile & Marble Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
By Examiner Paul A. Colvin. Dismissal proposed. Rates, fac- 
ing and flooring tile, encaustic or plain, L. C. L., Los Angeles, 
Calif., to Minneapolis and other Minnesota points in the same 
group, and to Eau Claire, Wis., not unreasonable. 


Empty Oil Tanks 
No. 22789, Fry Equipment Corporation vs. Pennsylvania. By 
Examiner Paul R. Naefe. Dismissal proposed. Rates, empty, 
unfinished, iron and steel oil tanks, set up, carloads, Cleveland, 
O., to Rochester, Pa., applicable and not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. 
Cotton Gins, Etc. 


No. 21792, Murray Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. By Examiner T. 
Leo Haden. Dismissal proposed. Rates, cotton gins, cotton 
gin machinery and parts thereof, Dallas, Tex., to Memphis, Tenn., 
and Atlanta, Ga., not unreasonable. 


Cotton and Rayon Piece Goods 


No. 21893, Hart Silk Co. vs. Erie et al. By Examiner A. E. 
Later. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 39 shipments of mixed cot- 
ton and rayon piece goods, Paterson, N. J., to Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, Calif., not unreasonable. 


Fertilizer 


No. 22683, F. S. Royster Guano Co., Inc., vs. A. & R. et al. 
By Examiner S. R. Diamondson. Dismissal proposed. Repara- 
tion proposed to be denied, shipments of fertilizer, in bags, car- 
loads, Norfolk, Va., to points in North Carolina, between January 
11 and June 30, 1927, because the changes in rates were the 
result of a general readjustment resulting in both increases and 
reductions. 


Lumber Switching Absorption 


No. 22520, Savannah Creosoting Co. vs., Southern. By Ex- 
aminer W. T. Croft. Non-absorption of switching charges at 
Port Wentworth, Ga., on many carloads of lumber or articles 
(crossties) taking lumber rates moving between Port Went- 
worth and Carolina points, unlawful. Reparation of $2.25 per 
car proposed. 

Marble Reparation 


No. 19427, Henry Marble Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. By 
Examiners Burton Fuller and J. G. Cooper, on further hearing. 
Amounts of reparation due complainants under rates on rough- 
quarried marble, points within the lighterage limits of New York 
Harbor and Port Morris, N. Y., to Chicago and Peoria, IIll., and 
Milwaukee, Wis., found unreasonable in the original report, in 
146 I. C. C. 414, determined. Reparation proposed to be made 
to Liquid Carbonic Corporation, Peoria Stone Marble Co., Henry 
Marble Co., McClymont Marble Co., Peerling Marble Co. and 
Andres Stone & Marble Co. 


, Acid Phosphate 

No. 22297, E. Rauh & Sons Fertilizer Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
By Examiner S. R. Diamondson. Rate, acid phosphate, West 
Nashville, Tenn., to Silica., Ohio, unreasonable to the extent 
it exceeded $4.90 per net ton, the rate established after the ship- 
ment was made. Reparation proposed. 


Soil Inoculating Compound 


No. 22915, Northrup King Co. vs. St. Paul. By examiner 
Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal proposed. Rate, nitrogen seed and 
soil inoculating compound, L. C. L., Milwaukee, Wis., to Minne- 
apolis, Minn., not unreasonable. 


Fire Clay 
No. 21165, Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. 


B. & O. et al. By Examiner A. E. Later. Rates, aluminum flake 
clay, Barberton, O., to points in Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania and Rhode Island, since June 
16, 1925, inapplicable. Applicable rates were those on crude or 
ground fire clay. Reparation proposed. 


Gasoline 


No. 22584, Simms Oil Co. vs. C. & E. I. et al. By Examiner 
Lawrence B. Dunn. Carload, gasoline, Smackover, Ark., to 
Marion, Ill., misrouted by the Missouri Pacific. Rate applicable 
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over route of movement not shown to be unreasonable. Repara- 
tion of $53.96 proposed. 


Sand 


No. 22904, Western Asphalt Paving Corporation vs. Bur- 
lington et al. By Examiner Charles A. Rice. Dismissal pro- 
posed. Rate, sand, Sandell, Neb., to Hamburg, Iowa, applicable. 


[Poultry and Stock Feed 


No. 22871, Nutrena Feed Mills, Inc., vs. Burlington. By 
Examiner C. Garofalo. Dismissal proposed. Rate, one carload 
of poultry and stock feed, Kansas City, Mo., to Macomb, IIl., 
applicable. 

Glass Fruit Jars 


No. 22679, Pine Glass Corporation vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake 
& Western et al. By Examiner Paul A. Colvin. Rates, glass 
fruit jars, Okmulgee, Okla., to Fort Worth, Beaumont, and 
Houston, Tex., unreasonable and in violation of the fourth sec- 
tion. Rates unreasonable to the extent they exceeded those 
contemporaneously in effect from Sapulpa, namely, 38.5 cents 
to Fort Worth and 49 cents to Beaumont and Houston. Repara- 
tion of $209.12 proposed. 

Gas Oil 


No. 22316, Russell Oil Co., Inc., vs. Santa Fe et al. By 
Examiner W. M. Cheseldine. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
petroleum gas oil, tank-car loads, Los Angeles, Calif., to Billings, 
Mont., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Iron Pipe Couplings 
No. 22770, Hope Engineering Co. vs. B. R. & P. et al. By 
Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Rates, iron pipe couplings, Brad- 
ford, Pa., to points in Texas inapplicable. Applicable rates were 
those contemporaneously in effect from Salamanca, N. Y., or 
Butler, Pa., whichever higher. Reparation proposed. 


Insulator Pins 


No. 22583, Phoenix Utility Co. vs. Tennessee Central et al. 
By Examiner G. O. Basham. Less-than-carload rate factor, 
Jacksonville, Fla., to Fort Pierce, Fla., wooden insulator pins, 
from North Alexandria, Tenn., unreasonable to the extent it 
exceeded $31 per car. Reparation of $80.46 proposed. 


Lard Substitute 


No. 22687, Armour & Co. of Delaware vs. B. & M. et al. 
By Examiner G. O. Basham. Rates, lard substitute, Jersey City, 
N. J., to Fitchburg and Lowell, Mass., unreasonable because 
of the failure of the defendants to publish a rate of 19 cents, 
minimum 30,000 pounds. Reparation of $435.17 proposed. 


Fresh Meat 


No. 22695, North American Provision Co. vs. C. & A. et al. 
By Examiner Leland F. James. Combination, one carload of 
fresh meat, Oklahoma City, Okla., originally consigned to Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., but reconsigned at Buffalo, N. Y., to Hartford, Conn., 
and further reconsigned at Coxton, Pa., to Elizabeth, N. J., not 
unreasonable. Collection of second reconsignment charge at 
Coxton, unreasonable. Reparation proposed. Requirement that 
practice of charging a second reconsignment fee be discontinued 
proposed. 

Marble Chips 

No. 22414, Santarossa Mosaic & Tile Co. vs. Wabash et al. 
By Examiner Riley A. Gwynn. Dismissal proposed. Rate, 
marble chips, Indianapolis, Ind., to Decatur, IIll., inapplicable. 
Applicable rate, $2.07 per net ton, not unreasonable. Proposed 
that defendant de directed to refund overcharges. 


Lumber 


No. 22762, Edward H. Held, vs. Central of Georgia et al. By 
Examiner Paul Coyle. Dismissal proposed. Charges, carload of 
lumber, Lugo, Ala., to Buffalo, N. Y., reconsigned to Birmingham, 
Ala., inapplicable, resulting in an undercharge. Applicable 
charges were those which would have accrued at a rate of 56 
cents, plus a reconsigning charge of $2.25 and switching charges 
of $13.50. 

Celery 


No. 22601, Bluefield Produce & Provision Co. vs. New York 
Central et al. By Examiner Paul R. Naefe. Celery, in crates, 
carloads, Walworth and Macedon, N. Y., to Bluefield, W. Va., mis- 
routed. This report embraces a sub-number, Amicon Fruit Co. 
vs. New York Central et al. Examiner said that one shipment 
was misrouted by the West Shore and the other by the New 
York Central. He proposed reparation from the New York 
Central of $25.72 and from the West Shore of $27.59. 


NEW LINE FILES TARIFFS 


The Gulf Coast Pipe Line Company, whose crude petroleum 
pipe line tariff I. C. C. No. 1 is abstracted this week, has its 
headquarters at Houston, Tex., and its tariff issuing agent is 
T. J. Ahern, vice-president and general manager. 
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A. & S. PROPOSED EXTENSION 


In the event that the Santa Fe fails or refuses to make an 
offer of trackage rights to the Abilene & Southern, Examiner 
R. R. Molster, in Finance No. 7747, Abilene & Southern pro- 
posed extension, has proposed that the Commission find that 
the present and future public convenience and necessity require 
the construction by the applicant of an extension of its line in 
Runnels, Concho, and Tom Green counties, Texas. The appli- 
cant asked permission to build an extension from the present 
southern terminus of its line at Ballinger, Tex., in a general 
southwesterly direction to San Angelo, about 39 miles, in the 
counties mentioned. 


The application was made in the interests of the Missouri 
Pacific system, the applicant being a subsidiary of the Texas & 
Pacific. The Missouri Pacific has a large, if not controlling, 
stock interest in the Texas & Pacific. The examiner called the 
Texas & Pacific a Missouri Pacific affiliate. The Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe and the Panhandle & Santa Fe opposed the con- 
struction. Texas authorities, Molster said, had made no repre- 
sentations on the merits of the proposal. 


Witnesses for the proponents of the project, Molster said, 
conceded that construction of the proposed extension was not 
warranted alone by the conditions in the territory to be tra- 
versed. He said that while the applicant planned the estab- 
lishment of two stations along the line to serve territory lat- 
erally tributary thereto the primary object of the proposal was 
to gain direct access to San Angelo, a strategic point in a part 
of Texas in which there had been considerable competition 
among the railroads for the privilege of building extensions. 
Construction plans, Molster said, contemplated a single track 
laid with 85-pound relay rail, creosoted ties, and gravel ballast. 
The cost of construction was estimated at $2,000,000. About 
$200,000 additional, the report said, would be required for im- 
provements in the first five years of operation. Additional 
equipment, Molster said, would consist only of one locomotive 
to be bought from the Texas & Pacific. 

San Angelo, the objective of the new construction, was 
represented as being the natural site for a large city. Realiza- 
tion of that possibility, however, it was contended,. was de- 
pendent upon the availability of single-line transportation from 
and to Fort Worth and Dallas, represented as San Angelo’s 
natural markets. It was urged that the proposed extension 
would bring about needed competitive rail service in a large 
area. 


The Santa Fe contended that duplication of railroad facil- 
ities was not needed to afford reasonable opportunity for future 
development of the territory involved; that the present and 
prospective traffic of the territory was not sufficient to justify 
construction of the extension; that the line would not effect 
appreciable transportation economies; that diversion of traffic 
from existing lines would burden railway operation in the ter- 
ritory; and that the applicant’s proposed extension to San 
Angelo would handicap the Santa Fe in the performance of its 
recently assumed undertaking to operate and strengthen the 
notoriously weak Orient system. 


Examiner Molster said that the relative accessibility of San 
Angelo to its markets might be considered an element of serious 
consequence to the future of the city. The record indicated, he 
said, that parity in service with other points in Texas would 
be established and assured by direct access of the Texas & 
Pacific system to San Angelo. If expectations as to Texas & 
Pacific performance were over-sanguine, at least such access 
should make for material improvement in service now available 
to San Angelo. But, he said, regard had to be had for other 
contingencies. The San Angelo branch of the Santa Fe, he 
said, was a line of light traffic. Proper concern, as well for the 
interest of the general public as for San Angelo’s welfare, he 
said, suggested the desirability of the use of this line in a 
measure more nearly approximating capacity before resort was 
had to the drastic and irreparable remedy of constructing a 
parallel line. This observation, Molster said, assumed willing- 
ness on the part of the Santa Fe in the public interest to permit 
joint use of a part of its line. The only alternative, he said, was 
that the proposed line be built. 

Examiner Molster recommended that the Commission find 
that unless the Santa Fe on or before thirty days from the date 
of the Commission’s decision herein offered to the applicant a 
proper agreement providing for full and unobstructed use by 
the latter of the Ballinger-San Angelo segment of its San Angelo 
branch under trackage rights upon fair and reasonable terms, 
public convenience and necessity required the construction of 
the proposed extension. Molster said that a certificate should 
be issued framed so as to provide that it should become effective 
only upon further order of the Commission after proper proof 
that the Santa Fe had failed or refused to make such proffer of 
trackage rights to the applicant. 
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B. & O. ACQUISITION OF B. & S. 


Attorneys for the Delaware & Hudson, in exceptions to the 
proposed report of Assistant Director C. V. Burnside of the 
Commission’s bureau of finance in Finance No. 8012, application 
of the Baltimore & Ohio for permission to acquire control of 
the Buffalo & Susquehanna, lay down the proposition that “the 
Commission must decide this and every other case (under Sec- 
tion 5 (2) in the light of its own facts and without any prophetic 
pretension that it is or may be the precursor of a proceeding of 
a different kind.” They make that declaration as part of their 
argument that Mr. Burnside made an error of law when he said 
“it (the Commission) has decided that the Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna should be a part of the Baltimore & Ohio system” and 
that “this record supports the propriety of such disposition.” 

In making that declaration Mr. Burnside was referring to 
the Commission’s report promulgating the so-called complete 
plan for the consolidation of railroads, 159 I. C. C. 522. 

“The assistant director,” says the bill of exceptions, “has 
attributed to the Commission’s report, in Consolidation of Rail- 
roads, 159 I. C. C. 522, rendered on December 9, 1929, a finality 
which it does not possess under the law. It is apparent that 
by reason of this error of law he has reached conclusions and 
made his recommendation, that the application be granted, 
although that application could not be sustained, and he does 
not even believe that it could be sustained, upon the instant 
record, considered by itself. 

“It is apparent from his language that he regards the an- 
nouncement of the Commission’s plan for consolidation as a 
determination of all the specific questions of public interest 
necessarily involved in each individual case. This must be so, 
as otherwise he could not have asserted that the allotment of 
the Buffalo & Susquehanna to applicant is a matter already 
‘decided.’ Surely, if it were decided there could be no reason for 
this proceeding, to decide it again, under section 5 (2) or for 
one under section 5 (6), which would be necessary if the ap- 
plicant should move for consolidation. Such a theory as that 
adopted for the purposes of the proposed report finds no support 
whatever in the act... . The mere general finding, under 
paragraphs (4) and (5) of section 5, plainly was not intended 
to stand: as a determination of the issues arising when paragraph 
(6) is invoked. Much less can it be regarded as a determination 
under paragraph under paragraph (2).” 

In support of the implied contention that the so-called com- 
plete plan is a mere suggestion as to what might be undertaken, 
the bill of exceptions quotes at length from Commissioner East- 
man’s separate expression in the consolidation report. The 
attorneys also quote from the testimony of Baltimore & Ohio 
officers to show that they have little or no interest in the Buffalo 
& Susquehanna except as a part of the proposed New York- 
Chicago line which has not yet been considered by the Com- 
mission except in the so-called complete plan. They also take 
exception to Mr. Burnside’s conclusion that the terms would be 
just and reasonable by quoting his own expression that “based 
upon the net income of the past four years, the price of $90 for 
Buffalo & Susquehanna stock, preferred and common, might well 
be held unreasonable.” They called attention to what they said 
was the fact that Baltimore & Ohio preferred, paying 4 per cent 
dividend, the same as the preferred of the Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna, had never in its history, sold for $90 a share. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEETING 


What’s ahead for business in railroad transportation and 
in inland waterway development will be considered at the 
eighteenth annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States to be held in Washington April 28-May 1, inclusive. 

Whether or not railroads should be permitted to operate 
water carriers will be one of the questions discussed. 

Proposals for consideration, submitted by member organ- 
izations, relating to transportation, are summarized as follows: 


Railroads—Repeal of consolidation clauses of transportation act 
of 1920 preee | to general plan but continuation of policy of sanc- 
tioning consolidation of individual carriers in public interest.—Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce. 

A declaration calling attention to burdens assumed by railroads in 
making betterments and additions, need for sustained revenue.—Rail- 
way Business Association. 

Panama Canal—That intercoastal rates through the Panama Canal 
be regulated by the Interstate Commerce Commission.—Pueblo Cham- 
ber of Commerce (Colo.). 

Waterways—A declaration favoring continuation of inland water- 
way development.—Omaha Manufacturers’ Assn. 

A comprehensive plan of national development, including definite 
projects of waterway development for flood control, navigation, irri- 
gation and power.—Columbus Meeting. 

Merchant Marine—A declaration favoring legislation establishing 
policy of awarding mail contracts only to lines that do not opearte 
foreign-flag ships in competition with American-flag ships.—Chicago 
Association of Commerce. 

Motor Common Carriers—A declaration in favor of regulation of 
Se bus traffic.—Bergen County Chamber of Commerce (New 
ersey). 

A declaration favoring 


regulation of interstate bus lines but 
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opposing regulation of motor trucks.—National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Aeronautics—Further airport and airway development, extension 
of air mail lines and air transportation to overseas possessions and 
foreign countries and uniform state legislation for licensing, inspection 
and regulation.—Aeronautics Committee. 


PENNSYLVANIA ABANDONMENT 


Examiner M. S. Jameson, in Finance No. 7888, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio & Detroit and Pennsylvania Railroad proposed abandonment, 
has recommended that the Commission find that public conven- 
ience and necessity has not been shown to permit the abandon- 
ment by the first named applicant of its Montgomery branch in 
Hamilton county, Ohio, and the abandonment of operation of it 
by the Pennsylvania. The branch is about 1.35 miles long. By 
using the mileage prorate metthod of allocating revenues and 
expenses the applicants figured that the annual loss by reason 
of the operation amounted to about $2,000. 

Jameson said that. while that was not a negligible sum, it 
might be fairly considered of minor importance to the Penn- 
sylvania, the net railway operating income of which, in 1928, 
was $132,461,323. The examiner said the figures were open to 
question as to whether they showed amounts which would be 
actually saved if abandonment of the short branch should take 
place. He noted an increase in the carload freight handled 
since 1925. The branch as now operated, in effect, he said, was 
a spur track, cars being set in and removed in a manner similar 
to industry switching. Figuring revenues and expenses of such 
a line in the manner used in the case of a branch having con- 
siderable mileage, he said, was an extreme application of the 
mileage prorate theory, the soundness of the results of which 
might be doubted. 


BALTIMORE PORT CASE 


“The petition of Baltimore is that of an opportunist,” say 
the Merchants’ Association of New York, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the Borough of Queens, and the Shippers’ Conference 
of Greater New York in their reply to the petition of the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce and the Baltimore Association of 
Commerce for reopening of No. 18715, Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce vs. Ann Arbor et al., the Baltimore port differential 
case that was dismissed by the Commission. 

“The Commission, instead of reopening the case for the 
purpose of again trying the issue whether Baltimore should be 
given an advantage over the port of New York that would have 
the effect of destroying a large part of New York’s commerce, 
in fact, might well be used to consider that art of its decision 
in this case appearing at page 695 of Volume 159, I C. C., in 
which it said: 


A fundamental question which may well be asked here is whether, 
in foreign commerce, carriers serving the respective ports should 
not be left free, in the national interest, to meet the competition of 
rival ports as far as this can be done without violation of law? 


“The Commission is urged to deny the petition to reopen, 
rehear, or reconsider this case.” 

Dismissal of the petition of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Baltimore Association of Commerce for reopen- 
ing of No. 18715 is asked by the New York Central, Lehigh Val- 
ley, Erie and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western in their 
answer. 

“It is the position of these defendants that they should not 
be called upon to retry the same cases involving the same 
issues,” say these carriers.” 

The Port of New York Authority and the New York Produce 
Exchange have asked the Commission to deny the petition of 
Baltimore for reopening of the proceeding. 


SENATORS AND SAND RATES 
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The Commission, in I. and S. No. 3250, sand, gravel, slag, 
stone and chert from and to points in the Mississippi Valley 
territory, has issued the following additional notice to all parties 
of record: 


By its notice of March 20, 1930, the Commission granted all 
parties of record in the above-entitled proceeding 10 days within 
which to reply to the written argument of the Honorable Kenneth Mc- 
Kellar which was accepted by the Commission as part of the record 
in the above-entitled case and referred to in said notice. By notice 
of March 25, 1930, parties were informed that the Commission had 
granted leave to the Honorable Kenneth McKellar to file, within 15 
days from date of said notice, a supplemental brief in said  nayrretanrs | 
and that those who desire to file replies to said brief would granted 
15 days from date of service thereof in which to do so. 

Since the issuance of the notices above referred to the Com- 
mission has received from certain parties inquiries as to whether 
they could postpone the filing of replies to the said argument until 
the time fixed for the filing of replies to said brief and thereby obviate 
the necessity of preparing and filing of separate documents. 

Under the circumstances disclosed the time for filing replies to 


the said argument will be, and it is cog S postponed until the date 
fixed for filing replies to the aforesaid brief. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 

(District Court, N. D., Georgia.) Report of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, announcing final conclusion in respect to 
adjustments of accounts by railroad company and fixing time 
limit of 60 days for compliance therewith, was an order review- 
able in District Court, though in form a report preliminary to 
an order.—Atlanta, B. & C. R. Co. vs. United States, 37 Fed. 
Rep. (2d) 401. 

Cash actually paid out for acquisition of no par common 
stock of railroad company, though admissible as evidence in 
accounting as a voluntary cash transaction expressing value of 
railroads as estimated by parties, was not the exclusive nor 
conclusive evidence of then actual cash value of railroad.—lIbid. 

Estimate of fair cash value of railroad property for account- 
ing purposes required consideration not only of cash dealings at 
time of its acquisition by new company and of conditions then 
surrounding its use, but also of original cost or value.—Ibid. 





(Court of Appeals of Ohio, Darke County.) In suit to pre- 
vent individual from carrying on trucking business, in violation 
of public utilities law (Gen. Code, sec. 487 et seq.), evidence 
that individual was soliciting business generally from public 
and accepted all business tendered without restriction held to 
sustain judgment that he was engaging in business as common 
carrier.—Bruner vs. Public Utilities Commission of Ohio, 170 
N. E. Rep. 184. 

Under Gen. Code, sec. 583, court has authority to render 
judgment in injunction at suit of Public Utilities Commission 
for carrying on business as common carrier without certificate, 
in violation of public utilities act (Gen Code, sec. 487 et seq.).— 
Ibid. ; 





(Commission of Appeals of Texas, Section B.) Consignee, 
in suit against railroad to recover overcharge of freight paid 
on shipment of gravel, had burden of establishing his damage 
and actual extent thereof.—Gulf, C. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. Minton, 
24 S. W. Rep. (2d) 12. 

Judgment against railroad in action by consignee to recover 
overcharge of freight paid on shipments of gravel held without 
support in evidence, as based only on an estimated weight fig- 
ured from average of cubic yardage of 4 cars weighed on rail- 
road scale out of a total of 600 cars—Ibid. 

Pen. Code 1925, arts. 1053, 1686, relating to penalties against 
railroad officer or agent or shipper by reason of false weights, 
held inapplicable as to alleged overcharge of freight on ship- 
ments of gravel, based on weight accepted and adopted at point 
of origin, at which place railroad had no station or scales.— 
Ibid. 

49 USCA, sec. 101, requiring carriers to insert the .words 
“shipper’s weight” in bills of lading in case of bulk freight, was 
inapplicable as to alleged overcharge of freight on shipment of 
gravel weighed by shippers at the point of origin, at which 
place the railroad had no station or scales.—Ibid. 





. * e ¢ 
Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





(District Court, W. D., New York.) Where neither charter 
nor bills of lading specified time of delivery of grain transported 
over Great Lakes, general admiralty rule applies that carriers 
must use due diligence to foresee and anticipate customary 
weather conditions at Soo in early December, and make efficient 
effort to overcome obstructions, though resort to extraordinary 
means to keep ice and sleet from forming barrier or blockade 
is not required——Grammer S. S. Co. vs. james Richardson & 
Sons, Ltd., 37 Fed. Rep. (2d) 366. 

Although carriers ordinarily insure safety of goods trans- 
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ported, and are liable to shipper for damage sustained, unless 
delivery is prevented by vis major, public enemy, or act of 
shipper, they do not generally guarantee time of arrival of 
vessel at port of destination.—Ibid. 

Where contract of carrier is entered into in Canada, it is 
governed by laws of Canada.—lIbid. 

Where ice blockade, after exertion and diligence by steam- 
ship to go forward, actually prevented delivery, libelant, suing 
for freight on grain shipment, was excused from earlier delivery, 
and justified in remaining during winter in place of safety, in 
view of lateness of season when contract was made.—Ibid. 

In action for freight on grain shipment, after ordinary sea- 
son of navigation, at higher than usual rate, in which it ap- 
peared that vessel became ice-bound and could not deliver cargo 
until spring, delivery before severe winter conditions prevented 
held not to constitute condition precedent to payment of agreed 
high rate of freight, regardless of diligent endeavor to perform. 
—Ibid. 

In action for freight on grain shipment after ordinary sea- 
son of navigation at higher than ordinary rate, in which it ap- 
peared that vessel became ice-bound and did not deliver cargo 
until spring, burden rested on carrier to show due diligence 
was exercised to surmount obstacles that prevented complete 
performance by prompt delivery.—Ibid. 

In action for freight on grain shipment after ordinary sea- 
son of navigation at higher than ordinary rate, in which it 
appeared that vessel became ice-bound and did not deliver cargo 
until spring, evidence held to show no fault on part of libelant 
in failing to promptly deliver cargo, and it therefore had right 
of recovery of full amount of freight specified in charter.—Ibid. 

Statement of carrier’s agent that there was little possibility 
of steamer being tied up by ice before reaching destination held 
not to constitute warranty to deliver before close of navigation, 
in view of intervening causes preventing delivery.—lIbid. 

Prior oral statements held merged in contract of carrier, 
and cannot modify or limit terms of affreightment contract, or 
open door for inference as to imperative time of delivery, since 
parol testimony, though often admitted to explain or amplify 
consideration recited in written contract, is not admissible to 
show prior negotiations imposing affirmative obligation on one 
party, which is not suggested in writing.—Ibid. 








SO OorOe@- 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Supreme Court, Appellate Division, Fourth Department.) 
As to delays in transit under uniform bill of lading, presentation 
of claim is essential condition precedent to right to recover 
for damages resulting therefrom, but, as to delays in loading 
and unloading, presentation of claim is not prerequisite.—Lays 
Bros. & Boss, Inc., vs. American Ry. Express Co., Inc., 239 N. Y. 
Sup. 478. 

In action against express company for negligent delay, cam- 
plaint, which leaves court in doubt as to class of delay of which 
plaintiff complained, should be made definite and certain, since 
interstate commerce act (49 USCA, sec. 20 (11) and uniform 
bill of lading distinguish between delays in transit and delays 
in loading and unloading.—Ibid. 

It is not necessary under civil practice act, sec. 241, to label 
causes of action as being in tort or in contract, but different 
causes of action should be separately stated and numbered.— 
Ibid. 

In action against express company for negligent delay, lia- 
bility in tort and in contract is in general the same.—Ibid. 


DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY 


(Supreme Court of Arkansas.) In action against carrier 
for negligent delay in transportation of carload of peaches, un- 
disputed evidence showing shipment moved on first available 
train after receipt of diversion order, and that delay, if any, was 
occasioned by shipper himself in failing to give diversion order 
sooner, held insufficient to support verdict for plaintiff.—Mis- 
souri Pac. R. Co. vs. Cole, 24 S. W. Rep. (2d) 319. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Court of Appeals of Kentucky.) Right of action against 
carrier for injuries negligently inflicted on live stock while in 
transit held not destroyed by breach of covenant to give written 
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notice of visible or manifest injuries to stock before removal 
from possession of carrier or mingling with other live stock, 
under Cummins amendment March 4, 1915 (49 USCA, sec. 20 (11) 
note), and transportation act 1920, sec. 438 (49 USCA, sec. 
20 (11)), for, while carrier was free to make reasonable restric- 
tions regarding notice of injury or claim as to claims not arising 
from negligence, law prohibits notice of claim or filing of claim 
as condition precedent to recovery for injury resulting from 
carelessness or negligence in loading or unloading while in 
transit.—Forkner vs. Louisville & N. R. Co., 24 S. W. Rep. (2d) 
290. 

In cases arising in interstate commerce, acts of Congress, 
as interpreted by United States Supreme Court, are entitled, 
not only to deference, but to absolute obedience.—Ibid. 


(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Beaumont.) Evidence, in 
action for value of cattle alleged to have been killed in trans- 
portation, held for jury as to whether cattle were fat and stout 
when tendered for shipment to railroad carrier.—Texas & N. O. 
Ry. Co. vs. Coker, 24 S. W. Rep. (2d) 447. 

Fact that within 25 minutes after cattle were loaded in 
railroad cars seven of them were down raised issue of negligence 
for jury in taking them with switch engine from stock pen to 
train, where carrier offered no evidence explaining manner in 
which switching crew handled car transporting cattle from stock 
pen to train for transportation.—Ibid. 

Submission to jury of question whether cow and four calves 
which were found dead at station were in good shipping con- 
dition when received by railroad carrier held to be sufficient 
submission of carrier’s affirmative defense that cattle were weak 
and thin.—Ibid. 

Refusing to submit issue, in action for killing cattle, as to 
whether any of cattle in question were thin and weak when 
received by carrier for shipment, held not error, since answer 
would not have formed basis for judgment in behalf of carrier, 
as there would have been no finding that particular cattle sued 
for were weak and thin nor how many of them were weak and 
thin.—Ibid. 

Evidence, in action against carrier for killing of certain 
cattle in transportation by railroad, failed to raise issue that 
physical condition of cattle was proximate cause of their death.— 
Ibid. 


MONTANA OIL RATE LITIGATION 


Application has been made to the Supreme Court of the 
United States by the Commission, No. 768, Interstate Commerce 
Commission vs. Northern Pacific et al., for a review of a judg- 
ment of the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia affirm- 
ing the judgment of the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia awarding a writ of mandamus to the railroads com- 
manding the Commission to take jurisdiction of a petition filed 
by them asking it to institute a thirteenth section inquiry into 
rates on petroleum and its products prescribed, but not yet 
in effect, by the Montana commission. (See Traffic World, 
March 8, p. 639.) The Commission had refused to take juris- 
diction on the ground that, the Montana rates not having gone 
into effect, it could not determine whether they would cause 
undue prejudice and unjust discrimination against interstate 
commerce. 

As framed in the application for review, by Daniel W. 
Knowlton and Nelson Thomas, attorneys for the Commission, 
the question to be determined by the Supreme Court is whether 
paragraphs 3 and 4 of section 13 of the interstate commerce 
act may be construed so as to authorize the Commission to 
assume jurisdiction over intrastate rates before they have 
become effective and thus make it possible for common carriers 
now subject to the jurisdiction of state commissions to escape 
that jurisdiction by alleging, in complaints filed by them -with 
the Commission, that intrastate rates prescribed by state com- 
‘missions, if permitted to become effective, will result in unjust 
discrimination against interstate commerce. If the answer is 
yes, the argument in support of the application declares, the 
effect would be to make the Commission an appellate admin- 
istrative (or legislative) tribunal having power to review, as 
to such question of prospective discrimination, the proposed 
rates of all state commissions or legislatures before ever the 
states were permitted to require that their legislative rates be 
established and put in effect as actual rates. In addition, they 
said, if the Commission found the state rates not obnoxious 
to the federal law, the rates could only go into effect because 
of the federal authority back of them, such action making them 
rates fixed by federal authority. 





FINANCE APPLICATION 


Finance No. 8165. Virginian Railway Co. asks authority to issue 
nominally $4,538,500 of first mortgage 50-year 4% per cent series B 
gold bonds to reimburse its treasury. 

Finance No. 8166. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
asks authority to acquire contro] by lease of the Oil Fields & Santa 
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Fe Railway Co., under paragraph 2 of section 5 of the interstate com- 
merce act. Applicant now controls the property by stock ownership. 

Finance No. 8167. Joint application of the Lower Saucon Tele- 
phone Co., and Lehigh Telephone Co. for approval of sale of property 
of former in Pennsylvania to latter. 

Finance No. 8163. St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. asks au- 
thority to construct an extension of its Shamrock branch northerly 
pong refinery of the Tidal Refining Co. near Drumright, Okla., 2.95 
miles. 

Finance No. 8164. Chicago Great Western Railroad Co. asks au- 
thority to issue twelve notes dated April 10, 1930, mers quarterly 
from July 10, 1930, to April 10, 1933, aggregating $1,291,200, to the 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., in part payment for 15 freight loco- 
motives at cost of $108,872.36 each. Applicant says it has found it 
necessary materially to shorten the schedules of its through freight 
trains in order successfully to compete with other roads operating 
in same territory and needs the new locomotives in meeting that 
problem of operation. 

Finance No. 5337. Supplemental application of Pennsylvania Rail- 

road Co. for authority to sell the entire outstanding stock of the St. 
Louis Connecting Railroad Co. to the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad Co. at par. The applicant said the railroad of 
the St. Louis Connecting was constructed solely for the purpose of 
altering the location of a section of the main track of the P. C. C. 
& St. L. and that the St. Louis Connecting was organized because of 
legal obstacles in the way of either the P. C. C. & St. L. or the 
Pennsylvania building the line directly. 
_ Finance No. 8174. Boston & Maine Railroad asks authority to 
issue $15,000,000 of first mortgage gold 5 per cent bonds to provide 
for improvements, reimbursing the treasury and retiring bonds. It 
is proposed to sell the bonds at 98 to a syndicate of bankers com- 
posed of Kidder Peabody & Co., Lee Higginson & Co., and Harris, 
Forbes & Co., Inc. 

Finance No. 8175. Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co. of Texas 
asks authority to extend its line from Greenville to Dallas, Tex., 
through an operating contract with the St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way Co. of Texas. Applicant says arrangement will expedite handling 
of freight and enable it to retain a greater proportion of freight reve- 
nues on traffic handled over its line to, from and via Dallas, Tex. 

Finance No. 7539. Amended application of Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co. and Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. for au- 
thority to construct a line in Gray’s Harbor and Jefferson counties, 
hey seeking authority to construct the line from Moclips instead 
of Aloha. 





UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7946, permitting the Louisi- 
ana Railway & Navigation Company to abandon, and the Louisiana 
& Arkansas Railway Company to abandon operation of, a portion of 
the —— branch of the former, in Grant and Winn Parishes, La., 
approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8118, authorizing the Erie Railroad 
Company (1) to issue $50,000,000 of refunding and improvement mort- 
gage 5 per cent gold bonds, series of 1930, said bonds to be sold at 
not less than 93% per cent of par and accrued interest and the pro- 
ceeds used to meet maturing indebtedness, for additions and better- 
ments, to provide working capital, and for other corporate purposes, 
and (2) to issue $29,071,750 of general-lien 4 per cent bonds, to be 
pledged * see the trustee of the refunding and improvement mortgage, 
approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8097, authorizing (1) the Inter- 
California Railway Company to construct an extension of its Sandia 
branch in Imperial county, Calif., (2) the Southern Pacific Company 
to operate said extension, and (3) the Southern Pacific Company to 
operate under trackage rights a line of the Holton Inter-Urban Rail- 
way in said county, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8126, authorizing the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company to issue $60,000,000 aggregate principal amount, of 
40-year 41% per cent gold debenture bonds to be sold at not less than 
92 per cent, of par and accrued interest and the proceeds used for 
additions and betterments, reimbursing the treasury for capital out- 
lays, and for other corporate purposes, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8128, authorizing the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Company to assume obligation 
and liability in respect of $4,260,000 of Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific Railroad equipment-trust certificates, series L, to be issued 
by the Pennsylvania Company for Insurance on Lives & Granting 
Annuities, as trustee, under an agreement to be dated March 1, 1930, 
and to be sold at not less than 97.32 per cent of par and accrued 
enna in connection with the procurement of certain equipment, 
approved. ¥ 

2 Report and order in F. D. Nos. 8123 and 8123, sub number 1, 
authorizing (1) Northeast Pennsylvania Railroad to extend from 
April 1, 1930, to April 1, 1955, the maturity of $400,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds and (2) the Reading Company to assume obligation and 
liability as guarantor for the payment of the principal and interest 
on the bonds, approved. 


Report and order in F. D. No. 7786, authorizing the New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico Railway Company to issue $1,955,000 of first-mortgage 
4% per cent gold bonds, series D, all or any part thereof to be pledged 
and repledged from time to time to and including June 30, 1932, as 
collaterial security for short-term notes, approved. 


Third supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 7349, authorizing 
the Genesee & Wyoming (1) to renew for six months a promissory 
note for $400,000 which will mature April 1, 1930, and (2) to repledge 
as collateral security therefor $400,000 of 5 per cent first-mortgage 
bonds, approved. 


DONORA EXTENSION LITIGATION 


The Pennsylvania, in equity No. 2434, Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. vs. United States and Pittsburgh & West Virginia, has 
asked the federal court in the western district of Pennsylvania 
to set aside and restrain the enforcement of the Commission’s 
order in Finance No. 7737 and to enjoin and restrain the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia from the construction of a branch line 
“alleged to be authorized by said order entered on February 7, 
1930.” (See Traffic World, March 15, p. 709. 

It is alleged that the order is null and void because the 
record contains no evidence upon which it is based; no evi- 
dence that the present or future public convenience and neces- 
sity will require the extension, but, on the contrary, that the 
record shows conclusively that the construction will be contrary 
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to the present or future public convenience and necessity. The 
petition says that the evidence shows that the Pennsylvania 
gives satisfactory service to the American Steel & Wire Co., 
the plant of which, at Donora, Pa., the extension would chiefly 
serve; that that company has every confidence in the plaintiff 
and that the plaintiff has the necessary resources to give that 
industry every facility that it needs; and that the construction 
will not open any new markets to the America Steel & Wire 
Co., but will result merely in a diversion of traffic and revenues 
from the plaintiff to the Pittsburgh & West Virginia. The 
Pennsylvania asserts that the record merely shows that the 
extension is “desirable,” not necessary. It declares that an- 
other consideration which moved the Commission are the sup- 
posed advantages of such competition with the Pennsylvania 
which the Pittsburgh & West Virginia might be able to give. 
The Pennsylvania asserts that such diversion of traffic, with 
consequent loss of revenues, will constitute irreparable loss and 
injury to it. 


OBJECT TO SILK DIVISION 

Eastern railroads, in Baltimore & Ohio et al. vs. United 
States, have asked the federal court for the district of New 
Jersey to enjoin, annul, set aside and restrain the enforcement 
of the three orders issued by the Commission in Hoboken Manu- 
facturers’ Railroad Co. vs. Santa Fe et al., the first order in 
which, dated December 5, 1927, 135 I. C. C. 579, directed the 
carriers east of Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis and related gateways 
to pay a division of 22 cents per 100 pounds out of the rate 
on raw silk shipped from Pacific ports to Hoboken, N. J. The 
first order was retroactive to August 6, 1926. The second was 
retroactive to December 5, 1927, and the third was wholly for 
the future, the effective date being March 10, 1930. 

The retroactive part of the orders were ignored in the 
third order because the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
Brimstone Railroad & Canal Co. vs. U. S. (276 U. S. 104, 48 
S. Ct. Rep. 282), said the Commission had no power to make 
such a retroactive order. 

The eastern railroads allege that the Commission miscon- 
ceived the law and that misapplication of it will deprive them 
of rights given them by the fifth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. They point out that part of the haul on 
such silk is through a part of Canada over which the Com- 
mission has no jurisdiction and that there is no testimony in 
the record about any of the divisions allowed on the traffic in 
question except as to those paid to the Hoboken. 


DEFICIT CLAIM LEGISLATION 

The Senate again has passed a bill to enable railroads 
claiming reimbursement of deficits under section 204 of the 
transportation act to take their claims to court if the Com- 
mission rejects them. The present measure (S. 571) is identical 
with one passed by the Senate at the last session of Congress. 
No action was taken in the House, however, and the bill died. 
Section 204 provides for reimbursement of deficits of carriers 
that operated their properties in the period of federal control. 


BRICK DESCRIPTION AND LOADING 


In No. 23235, description and loading requirements for 
common brick in trunk-line territory, the Commission, on its 
own motion, has ordered an investigation “into and concerning 
the lawfulness and propriety of the description and loading 
requirements applicable to the interstate transportation of 
common brick, in carloads, in trunk-line territory, with a view 
to correct any unlawfulness which may be found to exist with 
respect to the description and loading requirements for common 
brick, in carloads, when moved for distances not to exceed 150 
miles and when accorded rates in consonance with the findings 
of the Commission in National Paving Brick Mfrs. Assn. vs. 
A. & V. Ry. Co., 68 I. C. C. 213, at page 252, which shall not 
exceed 80 per cent of the corresponding rates contemporaneously 
maintained on articles in the uniform brick list.” 

The proceeding will be assigned for hearing later. 


REDUCED FARE BILL 
Representative Letts, of Iowa, has introduced H. R. 11279, 
a bill to enable civil war veterans and their widows to travel 
on railroads at half fare. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 

No. 18564, Cudahy Packing Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
Cudahy Packing Co. and Sunlight Produce Co., complainants 
herein, move that there be added to their petition for recon- 
sideration, rehearing and reargument the citation of St. Louis 
Cooperage Co. vs. B. & O., 161 I. C. C. 258, as authority in 
support of argument contained on pages 11 to 14, inclusive, 
thereof. 

No. 22354, Tri-State Traffic Co. vs. L. & N. et al. Com- 
plainant asks for rehearing. 
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No. 19988, Meridian Traffic Bureau for Merchants’ Specialty 
Co. vs. G. M. & N. et al. Defendants ask for a reopening and/or 
reconsideration. 

No. 21120, John L. Humbard Construction Co. vs. Southern 
and Carolina & North Western. Defendants ask for reconsidera- 
tion. 

No. 22493, Houston Belt & Terminal vs. Texas & New 
Orleans. Complainant asks for rehearing. 

No. 22364, S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. 
et al. Complainant asks for a further hearing before final 
submission therein. 

I. and S. 3358, official classification rating on glove-palm 
and glove-finger reinforcements made of split leather. Respond- 
ents ask for reconsideration on record. 

No. 15474, Charles Wolff Packing Co. vs. Arkansas Western 
et al. Defendants ask for rehearing or reconsideration upon 
record as made and postponement of effective date of Com- 
mission’s order. 

No. 17330 (and Sub. 1), Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. 
A. V. I. et al., and 18025, Old Ben Coal Corporation vs. A. & V. 
tah. A TT. 28. BRB Ca as LGaekr. WV. c. 3B. & @, 
CELAHAE OA. CkLee Sc. 6.6. 2h ti 6 CG, R. FP. 
U. P. and Wabash ask for reargument and for postponement 
of order. 

No. 16321, State Corporation Commission of Virginia vs. 
A. & R. R. R. et al. American Tobacco Co., Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Co., P. Lorillard Co. and R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
ask for modification of report and order herein in so far as -it 
would require cancellation of intrastate commodity rates in 
N. C. on cigarettes and smoking tobacco, L. C. L., and unmanu- 
factured tobacco, any quantity. 

No. 17006, Upson Co. vs. A. A. et al. Defendant, Wabash, 
asks for modification and clarification of Commission’s order 
of October 23, 1929. 

No. 17006, Upson Co. vs. A. A. et al. Agents Leland, Toll 
and Boyd ask for modification of Commission’s order therein. 





SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3443, the Commission suspended from 
April 1 until November 1 schedules in Baltimore & Ohio I. C. C. 
Nos. 21713 and 21714; Pennsylvania I. C. C. 254 and numerous 
other tariffs. The suspended schedules propose to increase the 
charges for blocking, staking, or otherwise securing lumber and 
other articles on cars loaded at Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York and other north Atlantic ports. The following is illus- 
trative: When material and labor furnished by the railroad 
company on lumber per car, present, $4; proposed, $8. Numer- 
ous other changes are proposed similar to the above. 

In I. and S. No. 3444, the Commission suspended from 
April 1 until November 1 schedules as published in the follow- 
ing tariffs: Glenn, supplement No. 48 to I. C. C. No. A-604; 
supplement No. 13 to I. C. C. A-689; Speiden, supplement No. 
8 to I. C. C. No. 1204; supplement No. 23 to I. C. C. No. 1233. 
The suspended schedules propose to increase the commodity 
rates on lumber from southern points to destinations on the 
New York Central in Canada. The following is illustrative, 
rates being in cents per 100 pounds: 


To Montreal, Que. (N. Y. C. R. R.), when routed via Virginia 
cities, from Albany, Ga., present 48, proposed 58; Charlotte, N. C., pres- 
ent 44.5, proposed 54.5; Augusta, Ga., present 47, proposed 57. 


In I. and S. No. 3442, the Commission has suspended from 
March 31 until October 31 schedules in supplements Nos. 54 and 
55 to Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 1985. The suspended schedules 
propose to cancel the rates on lumber and articles taking lum- 
ber rates from the following Texas & New Orleans stations: 
Ikes, Chasmore, Anerol, Markee, Dear, Cravens and Nitram, 
La., to destinations in Texas, thereby forcing this traffic to 
move from the same stations over the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe Railway. 

In I. and S. No. 3445, the Commission has suspended from 
April 3 until November 3 schedules in supplement No. 97 to 
F. L. Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 1187, and supplements Nos. 11 and 
14 to his I. C. C. No. 1314. The suspended schedules propose 
to cancel existing commodity rates on dry paint and dry paint 
material from various origins in Central Freight Association 
and Mississippi Valley territories to destinations in Southern 
Classification territory, and to apply in lieu thereof sixth class 
rates which will result in increases to the Mississippi Valley 
and both increases and reductions to other parts of southern 
territory. The following is illustrative, rates on dry earth paint, 
in cents per 100 pounds: 


FROM TAMMS, ILL., TO 


Pres. Prop. 
SL, cvwpbubhatahietens titbres ore Man eeetee’ 31.5 » 44 
PTS, eo any 630000 cabanas cede Sweeeebeawesaneed 41.5 59 
ES vei .'6-0.0s 5060S SUSE ESEn Ss dE wS SES eC ONT RESE 45 70 
RS. © 9 wid 6 Sbs dete awe ee de ROeeb Ne Skew 79 56 
ccd nde eee ar ooeiane shes tbatmensnaneeke 103 96 
IIE obo cos uddvesveteidhscaraticcesdieesans 79.5 84 
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NATIONAL COMMODITY FORECAST 


Shippers of the country, through estimates of the Shippers’ 
Regional Advisory Boards, anticipate that carload shipments of 
the 29 principal commodities in the second quarter of 1930 (the 
months of April, May and June) will be approximately 8,211,451 
cars, a reduction of 354,898 cars, or 4.2 per cent below the 
corresponding period in 1929, according to the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association. 

“The Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards, covering the entire 
United States, furnish these estimates quarterly to the car serv- 
ice division so that the railways may have a guide as to the 
service they are to be called upon to perform in a given quar- 
terly period,” said the division. 

“These estimates are based on the best information as to 
the outlook, so far as transportation requirements are concerned, 
obtainable at the present time by the commodity committees 
of the various boards. 

“Of the thirteen Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards, only 
one, the Allegheny board, anticipates an increase in transporta- 
tion requirements for the second quarter of the year compared 
with the same period last year, while twelve expect a reduction. 
Three of the twelve boards reporting anticipated decreases re- 
port a decrease of only one-tenth of one per cent or virtually 
no change from the second quarter of 1929. These are the 
Pacific Coast, Southeast and Southwest boards. The other nine 
boards which estimate a reduction are, the New England, At- 
lantic States, Ohio Valley, Great Lakes, Central Western, Mid- 
western, Northwestern, Trans-Missouri-Kansas, and the Pacific 
Northwest. 

“The estimate by each Shippers’ Regional Advisory Board 
as to what freight loadings by cars are anticipated for the 29 
principal commodities in the second quarter of 1930 compared 
with the corresponding period in 1929 and the percentage of 
increase or decrease, follows: 


% 
Actual, Estimated, De- 
Board 1929 1930 crease 
Came WeEMtOTh ciccccccccseccssecnssens 267,750 254,720 4.9 
tre ee ee 372,832 372,350 0.1 
Pacific Northwest ......-escescccesecsees 323,517 285,547 11.7 
Great BES eck cums Macmicapnbawene eaees 770,537 687,153 10.8 
Eo awid.s:b0ddcen serosa siacesnleenme 873,363 838,327 4.0 
5a Siva cdi cd: Wk-G- ae NRS sO iOLeie SiS 1,275,272 1,181,427 7.4 
PET CPE TUTTE TL RT 576,382 491,828 14.7 
Tran8-Mo-Kansas ......cccccccccceccsecs 423,600 414,067 2.3 
Sa os patulemetianeeaembeene 992,730 991,933 0.1 
ree er rrr 560,893 560,186 0.1 
ee |  Reeerrre reer ere er 170,711 166,115 2.7 
BUBRG BtAtes 2c cccvvccccccccveve coves 952,390 910,504 4.4 
DI oo 6.50.6. 0:6. 0:6 60.0:0 0:00 6:0.6'6:0:0'5'0.0 0 0:0ne 1,006,372 1,057,294 75.1 
ND hi Cerda ta cadhimniidealecanuedows 8,566,349 8,211,451 4.2 
yIncrease. 


“The estimate of increase in the Allegheny board district 
is based largely on anticipated greater freight car requirements 
for the movement of coal, cement, gravel, sand and stone, pe- 
troleum and petroleum products, and machinery and boilers. 
Freight car requirements for iron and steel and brick and clay 
products are expected to be somewhat less in the second quarter 
than for the same period last year. 

“Of the boards reporting reductions in the anticipated freight 
car requirements for the second quarter, the estimate for the 
Great Lakes board shows a reduction, compared with the same 
period last year, in shipments of automobiles, ore and con- 
centrates, iron and steel, machinery and boilers, and live stock, 
although an increase is expected in grain shipments, flour, meal 
and other mill products as well as salt, agricultural implements 
and canned goods. 

“In the Atlantic states board territory, which includes parts 
of the states of New York, Pennsylvania and Maryland and all 
of the states of New Jersey, Delaware and the District of Co- 
lumbia, estimates show an increase for the second quarter this 
year in the anticipated freight car requirements for a majority 
of commodities produced there, but the percentage of reduction 
for those commodities which show decreases is greater in almost 
every instance. Commodities for which reductions are esti- 
mated are iron and steel, machinery and boilers, automobiles, 
trucks and parts, coal and coke, and potatoes. 

“Estimated freight car requirements for commodities in 
the Northwestern board territory also show a reduction under 
the same period last year, due largely to a drop in anticipated 
shipments of grain, flour, meal and other mill products, potatoes, 
ore and concentrates, lumber and forest products, iron and steel, 
and brick and clay products, although increases are expected 
for cement and agricultural implements and vehicles other than 
automobiles. A similar situation exists as to the Midwestern, 
the Trans-Missouri-Kansas and the Central Western boards. 

“In New England, a small reduction in the estimated total 
freight car requirements was reoprted, reductions being antici- 
pated for lumber and forest products, grain, iron and steel, coal 
and coke, with increases for petroleum and petroleum products, 
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cement, potatoes, and brick and clay products. The estimate 
for paper, paper board and prepared roofing, which moves in 
considerable volume over New England lines, is unchanged from 
the actual loading in the second quarter last year. 

“For the Pacific coast, estimated freight car requirements 
are virtually the same as last year. The estimates as to citrus 
fruits shows a reduction, but a substantial increase is shown 
for other fresh fruits, potatoes, petroleum 4nd petroleum prod- 
ucts, automobiles, trucks and parts, and chemicals and explosives. 
Reductions are estimated, however, for canned goods, iron and 
steel, lumber and forest products, and gravel, sand and stone. 

“The anticipated reduction in freight car requirements for 
the Pacific Northwest territory is largely due to a decrease under 
the second quarter last year in the estimate as to shipments 
of lumbtr and forest products, which commodity moves in the 
heaviest volume of any in that territory. 

“In submitting reports to the car service division, each 
board estimates what freight car requirements will be for the 
principal industries found in the territory covered by that board 
On the basis of this information, it is estimated that of the 29 
commodities, increases in transportation requirements will de- 
velop for twelve, as follows: Hay, straw and alfalfa; cotton, 
other fresh fruits, except citrus, fresh vegetables except pota- 
toes, poultry and dairy products, gravel, sand and stone, salt, 
petroleum and petroleum products; cement, brick and clay 
products, agricultural implements and vehicles other than auto- 
mobiles, and fertilizers 

“Commodities for which a decrease is estimated totaled 
seventeen, as follows: Grain, flour, meal and other mill prod- 
ucts, cottonseed and products except oil, citrus fruits, potatoes, 
live stock, coal and coke, ore and cencentrates, lumber and 
forest products, sugar, syrup and molasses; iron and steel, ma- 
chinery and boilers, lime and plaster, automobiles, trucks and 
parts, paper, paperboard and prepared roofing, chemicals and 
explosives, and canned goods. 

“The estimate in detail as to what transportation require- 
ments will be for various commodities for the second quarter 
of 1930 compared with the same period in 1929 follows: 

—Carloading— 


Actual, Estimated, 

Commodity 1929 9 (4) 
RN NE 6k piers abies ardied a arnbauawaintie 276,990 259,851 *6.2 
Flour, meal and other mill products.... 241,282 240,576 *.3 
Dey, WER SME QRMIER. ..ccccisicccceecs 60,071 62,311 13.7 
SEE -civupeaomuieeecwe sclknaweummaene ae 34,266 38,34 f1i1.9 
Cotton seed and products, except oil... 15,918 15,851 *.4 
ES cicicispin.o hi i806 wean s & kere eu 46,326 24,951 *46.2 
I, NE. as: 6:16- 05 0 cmch hie semis 83,740 95,093 713.6 
DE. a aa wiedek sun tsense nosenceeso~e ws 63,532. 58,621 77.7 
Other Tosh VORSTADION 2.0 cccicescececs 81,413 82,006 7.7 
OS ee rr 322,919 306,931 *5.0 
Poultry and dairy products............. 48,177 49,537 72.8 
Oe ae ee 2,191,711 2,162,318 *1.4 
CEO BOE CORCOTETATES oc.ccccrnvcccccvevvese 53,64 »760 *20.7 
GPBVGL, GAMA GRE SIONE. .o..0cccccsesscess 798,774 800,758 7.2 
a ee eer ee 33,359 33,696 71.0 
Lumber and forest products.............. 1,016,008 958,029 *5.7 
Petroleum and petroleum products...... 604,844 616,287 71.9 
Sugar, syrup and molasses ............. 52,727 51,900 *1.6 
fg eee are 600,024 555,442 *7.4 
SERCOED BU TOTNOES: 6 oicc vec ccccevecsne 68,045 64,487 *5.2 
DEE Adgnnactsimanabadnaeicaceeeunseaee 218,000 232,510 76.7 
Brick Gnd Clay Products. ......ccscccccce 189,435 189,694 ha 
CSS ff eee 65,355 65,101 *.4 
Agricultural implements and_ vehicles 

other than automobiles ............. 40,156 ’ 41,731 73.9 
Automobiles, trucks and parts.......... 300,462 248,194 *17.4 
Wortiliners, All RINGS ..cccccccccccvcceces 178,259 181,316 71.7 
Paper, paper board and prepared roofing 110,608 109,568 wet 
Chemicals and explosives ........+..+--. 29,841 29,464 *1.3 
Canned goods—all canned food products 

(includes catsup, jams, jellies, olives, 

pickles, preserves, etc.)............+. 40,465 39,123 3.3 

Total all commodities listed......... 8,566,349 8,211,451 *4.2 

4Estimated per cent, increase and decrease. 

yIncrease. 

*Decrease. 


FERTILIZER RATES POSTPONED 

The Commission has indefinitely postponed the effective 
date, now fixed at May 5, in No. 15912, Ohio Farm Bureau Fed. 
eration et al. vs. Ahnapee & Western et al., No. 19901, Armour 
Fertilizer Works vs. A. C. & Y. et al. and No. 20235, 
National Fertilizer Association, Inc., vs. A. C. & Y. et al. It 
has done that because it is its purpose to require that readjust- 
ment to the short-line distance basis prescribed in the original 
order be made contemporaneously effective with the forthcom- 
ing class rate revision in the same territory (Eastern Class Rate 
Investigation), the final report in which has not yet been made. 
That report, however, is imminent. 





PIG IRON FROM THE SOUTH 
The Commission has refused to suspend Spieden’s I. C. C. 
No. 1333 naming rates on pig iron from southern furnace points 
via south Atlantic and Gulf ports to Eastern Trunk Line and 
New England territories and they became effective April 1. (See 
Traffic World, March 29, p. 830.) 
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Traffic Man and Indoor Transportation 


Third Article by C. E. Gobeil, Traffic Manager, Standard Conveyor Company, on Modern Methods 
of Internal Industrial Transportation—Salt Conveyors for Heavy Freight 


indoor traffic. Tire molds, weighing between three 

and four thousand pounds, and crated electric 
refrigerators, seven by seven by three feet, are easily 
transported on them. 

The conveyor derives its name from the many slats 


Sins conveyors bear the brunt of heavy and bulky 








Slat conveyor in an automobile factory. 


which make up its carrying surface. Slat conveyors, 
generally, are mounted on legs or supports so that the 
top of the slat is about two and one-half feet from the 
floor level. This height makes it convenient for work- 
men who must take their materials from the conveyor. 
Often, the work each man performs is done on the con- 
veyor itself while it is in motion. The slats, made from 
maple or steel, are attached to chain at proper intervals. 
The size of the slats and the spacing are determined by 
the commodity handled. All slat conveyors are power- 
driven. The conveyors may be constructed so that the 
direction of travel can be reversed, if necessary. 

The automotive industry is highly conveyorized. It 
employs every known type of internal transport. Picture 
No. 1 illustrates a slat conveyor in an automobile factory. 
This conveyor is over one hundred feet long. Work tables 
are built on both sides of it for the convenience of the 
workers. Men who work at the machines take off the 
crankshafts, perform their work, and return the units to 
the conveyor for further transportation to the next 
operator. There are five such conveyors in this particular 
automotive plant. The speed of these conveyors is vari- 
able. The flow of parts to each worker can be regulated 
so that just enough time is allowed to perform the work 
efficiently. By this method, each man is kept constantly 
busy on productive work. There is no loss of time be- 
tween operations. 


Specially Designed Conveyors 


Reading a description of the operation of specially 
designed conveyors is as fascinating as an adventurous 
novel. A slat conveyor was designed for a large manu- 
facturer of electric equipment to speed up the testing of 





the motors which had just been fabricated. Inspection 
and testing are important functions in a motor factory. 
The motors must be run for several hours to insure the 
user that he is getting a first-class product. Here’s how 
the conveyor works: 

The motors, which have been transported on the 
assembly line by conveyors, are carried to the test line, 
where the motor contacts are attached to corresponding 
contacts on the slat conveyor. The contacts on the con- 
veyor are attached to bolts that have been driven through 
the maple slats. Metal brushes are attached to the bolts 
and are in constant contact with stationary copper strips, 
arranged underneath the slat conveyor, through which the 
electric current flows. In this manner, the current is 
brought to the motor that is being tested. The conveyor 
is driven at a slow speed—-so slow, in fact, that its move- 
ment is almost imperceptible. The speed of the conveyor 
is regulated so that the motor undergoing the test is run 
for several hours. Just before the motor reaches the end 
of its conveyor travel, a final inspection is made. While 
it is still on the conveyor, a crate is built around it. It 
then slides into the shipping room, ready for delivery. 

A special slat was built for a steamship company at 
New York Harbor to unload its boats. The conveyor, 
thirty-six feet long, is equipped with wheels so that it 
can be moved about readily. Large hooks are attached to 
one end of the conveyor so that ropes can be let down 
from the ship’s derrick to boost the conveyor to the proper 
height for loading or unloading. The power is furnished 
by an electric motor attached to the frame in the center 
of the conveyor. The steel slats have angle iron cleats 
attached at proper intervals so that the commodities can 
not slip back when the conveyor is at a steep incline. 


Loading Into Freight Cars 

Illus- 
tration No. 
2 shows 
the ingen- 
ious meth- 
od a man- 
ufacturer 
has adopt- 
ed to load 
his prod- 
uct into 
freight 
cars. A 
steel slat 
conveyor 
carries the 
filled boxes 
until they 
reach a 
point on 
on the conveyor opposite the car door. A _ diverter 
arm then changes the direction of travel of the com- 
modity and causes it to make a right angle turn to a 
portable gravity roller conveyor. The boxes then travel 
by gravity into the car. By loading in this manner the 
car can be spotted anywhere on the track. After one 
car is filled all that is necessary is to move the portable 
gravity section to another car and change the diverter 
arm to the proper place. 


Loading boxes into freight cars. 
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Textile mills use conveyors extensively to solve their indoor 
transportation problems. A slat conveyor was designed to 
convey four-wheel hand trucks from one building to another. 
The trucks are pushed up on a ramp under which a slat conveyor 
is running. When the trucks are brought on the ramp, the wooden 
slats come up and engage corresponding wooden blocks on the 
bottom of the hand trucks, thereby lifting the trucks off the 
ramp and conveying them on the slats for over a hundred feet 
to another building. The same mill uses a unique arrangement 
for transporting rugs through a drying oven. This conveyor, 
seventy-five feet long, thirteen feet wide, and fifteen feet high, 
is built so that the rugs will dry while being carried through the 
oven. The wet rugs are hung vertically over pipes which, in 
turn, are attached to a chain. The conveyor moves at slow 
speed—only three inches a minute. This permits the rugs to 
become thoroughly dried in their passage through the oven, 
which is heated by blasts of hot air. 


Conveying Refrigerators on Slats 


A refrigerator manufacturer has two of its buildings bridged 
for a slat conveyor. Picture No. 3 shows the crated refrigerators 
coming over the bridge on the first lap of their journey to make 
the housewives happy. A bolt and screw company has a slat 
conveyor two hundred feet long connecting two of its buildings. 
This slat runs through a tunnel underground and carries kegs 
from one building to another. The conveyor, as it leaves one 
b u i l ding, 
takes a dip 
of fifteen 
degrees, 
travels for 
a hundred 
and sixty- 
five feet 
through the 
tunnel, and 
then makes 
an upturn 
of fifteen 
degrees’ to 


bring the 
kegs to the 
proper level 
again. The 
kegs are 
then dis- 
charged to 





a roller 
gravity con- 
veyor for 
further 


Crated refrigerators on first lap of journey. 


transportation through the plant. 

Picture No. 4 illustrates the manner in which a manufacturer 
elevates cartons of yeast. 

Slat conveyors are used in auto laundries to convey cars 
through the wash room. The cars are washed as they are 
carried along on the conveyor. In this manner the washing is 
speeded up so that it takes only ten minutes to wash a car. 

Illustration No. 5 shows a slat conveyor in operation with 
a gravity roller conveyor. The boxes of chewing gum travel 
down the gravity from two lines and converge a few feet before 
they reach the slat conveyor to a single line, which is hooked 
up with the slat conveyor. 

A special system was made for another manufacturer of 
electric refrigerators to handle refrigerators and refrigerator 
parts. This novel conveyor was built to convey cylinders under- 
going tests. The cylinders are used to hold the liquid chemicals 
for the electric refrigerators. They must, of course, be air 
tient. in 
order to 
test the 
cylinders, 
rapidly, a 
slat con- 
veyor was 
built to 
take the 
cylinders 
which were 
pumped up 
with air, 
into a tank 
of water. 
Woorkmen 
watch the 
water for 
bubbles and 
take out 
all defec- 








Elevating cartons of yeast. 
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tive  cylin- 
ders. The 
conveyor 
makes an 
upturn near 
the end of 
the tank 
and takes 
the cylinder 
to the next 
operator for 
further fab- 
rication. 

Siat 
conveyors 
are espe- 
cially suited 
to handle 
a diversi- 
fied line of 
products. 
One would 
have to go 
on a veritable hunting expedition to find a commodity that 
could not be handled on a slat conveyor. Newspaper plants use 
these conveyors to transport rolls of print paper; machine shops, 
foundries, and automotive plants to carry castings and machine 
parts; textile mills to move bolts of cloth and hand trucks; 
wholesale houses to carry tote boxes; and warehouses to ele- 
vate or transport bales, sacks, crates, and boxes. 

Slat conveyors are sturdily built. Little care need be exer- 
cised in loading. Heavy boxes, crates, or barrels with sharp 
metal edges may be thrown on the conveyor without fear of 
damaging the slats. These conveyors will stand more abuse, 
give better performance, and last longer than any other type of 
internal carrier. A slat conveyor is truly the heavy duty con- 
veyor of industry. 








Slat conveyor with gravity roller conveyor. 





CLEVELAND CHAMBER OPPOSES LEGISLATIVE RATES 


A resolution declaring that rate regulation should be -left 
to the Commission and that the carriers, subject to honest and 
efficient management, should be permitted to earn a proper 
return on investment was adopted by the Cleveland Chamber of 


Commerce last week. 
The resolution follows: 


Whereas, the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce is from time to 
time requested to support or oppose various movements contemplating 
either a general reduction in the rates charged by the railroads of 
the United States for the transportation of passengers or freight, 
or a reduction in specific rates applicable to the transportation of 
certain classes of traffic, and 

Whereas, such movements are frequently based upon the efforts 
of certain groups or classes of people or interests to secure advantages 
to and for themselves without proper regard for the welfare of the 
general public. 

Now, therefore be it resolved that the transportation committee 
of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce recommend that the board 
of directors again set forth the principles which in their opinion 
should govern the establishment and maintenance of rates to be 
charged by railroad common carriers in the United States in the 
following language: 

The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce is of the opinion that the 
railroads of the United States should be entitled to charge and enjoy 
rates which will enable them, under honest, efficient and economical 
management and under normal conditions to earn a fair return 
upon the value of the property owned by them and devoted to the 
public use; that in determining such rates due regard should be had 
for the fixed operating charges of the carriers including federal and 
state taxes, and interest upon bonded indebtedness as well as a 
fair return for the stockholders whose money is invested in railroad 
properties, thus furnishing a sound basis of railroad credit which is 
essential if the carriers through proper extensions and improvements 
are to provide a strong transportation system capable of furnishing 
that efficient and dependable service which is so essential a requisite 
to the economic and industrial prosperity of the country. That, sub- 
ject to the application of the foregoing principles, the determination 
of rates shall at all times be left to the sound judgment of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a body trained by experience and un- 
trammeled by considerations of political and partisan expediency. 
And further the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce deplores any move- 
ment intended to imperil or destroy rate structures built upon these 
principles, which in its opinion, are both legally and morally sound. 
This expression is not, however, intended to either condemn, dis- 
courage or criticize any proper attempt upon the part of interested 
shippers or communities to secure readjustments of particular rates 
or schedules of rates which are found upon experience to be unduly 
or unjustly discriminatory and to thereby operate to the prejudice 
of the public or any part thereof. 


G. N.-N. P. UNIFICATION 


Amendment of the transportation act so as to forbid com- 
peting and parallel railroads to merge is urged by Representative 
Knutson, of Minnesota. In extension of remarks in the Con- 
gressional Record of March 31, under fhe heading, “A Growing 
Evil,” he assailed business mergers in general and the proposed 
Great Northern-Northern Pacific merger in particular. 
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Market Effects of Improved Transportation 


Second of a Series of Articles on Transportation, Production and Marketing, by Professor 
L. C. Sorrell, of the University of Chicago 


existence, its spokesmen in the United States 

stress the transformation which has accompanied 
the rapid improvement in the arts of transportation and 
communication. It is easy to contrast the hardship of 
travel prevalent a few decades ago with the facility that 
now exists and the high cost of freighting with the low 
ton mile rates of today. From a figure of something like 
$100 a ton for overland carriage between Buffalo and 
New York before the Erie Canal—approximately 20 
cents a ton mile—to the present level of less than 11 
mills, is indeed a striking reduction, greater even than 
the bare figures suggest, since the value of the monetary 
unit itself has declined. The service performed by the 
steam railroad and the steamship, electric traction, and 
motor vehicles, in the settlement of the United States, 
in the transformation of the interior into a vast produc- 
tive region, in raising the standard of living through 
more effective application of labor and capital, in facili- 
tating experiments in democratic government on a large 
scale, in the unification of this people into a nation, 
justifies the dictum of Macaulay :* 


\ S the railroad rounds out the first century of its 





Of all inventions, the alphabet and the printing press alone 
excepted, those inventions which abridge distance have done 
the most for the civilization of our species. Every improve- 
ment in the means of locomotion benefits mankind morally and 
intellectually as well as materially, and not only facilitates the 
interchange of the various productions of nature and art, but 
tends to remove national and provincial antipathies, and to bind 
together all branches of the great human family. 


Considered from the commercial point of view solely, 
doubtless the most important consideration is the rela- 
tion of transport improvement to the extent of the mar- 
ket. Historians have frequently commented on the 


- gradual widening of market areas, which has been in 


progress for the last five hundred years of economic 
evolution in Europe and America. Beginning with a 
condition of local self-sufficiency such as characterized 
early western settlements in the United States, develop- 
ment proceeded to local markets embracing a town and 
the adjacent country district, thence to national and 
international markets. A succession of transport im- 
provements accompanied this growth. For self-sufficient 
localities, pack-horse methods of conveyance sufficed ; 
town life required wheeled vehicles and improved high- 
Ways; national markets necessitated waterways and 
railways. These two factors interacted on each other; 
improved carrying facilities permitted merchants and 
producers to sell over wider areas; the desire to reach 
more distant markets stimulated further improvements in 
transport. 

While it is true that markets generally have widened 
as transport methods improved, it does not follow that 
such betterments in carriage facilities benefit all pro- 
ducers and distributors equally. It depends on the 
order in which transport improvement occurs. Generally 
speaking, though the steam railrcad and the steamship 
were first applied to short distance carriage, nevertheless, 
as they perfected their methods, they tended more and 
more to become specialists in long distance transport. 
This fact left the town and country dependent on the 
former means of transport for movement over short dis- 
tances; and, since improvement in local transport fol- 


lowed more tardily, an unbalanced condition existed as 
between long haul and short haul agencies that tended, 
on the whole, to favor producers situated at a consider- 
able distance from their markets.. 


It has long been a familiar fact that the cost of local 
hauling of produce over a highway often exceeded a rail 
charge for several hundred miles. The perfection of local 
traction and of internal combustion engines, applied to 
wheeled vehicles, has tended, doubtless, to restore the 
balance and probably has produced a widening of market 
areas for those producers and distributors whose markets 
have hitherto chiefly been local markets. Had the order 
of transport improvement been reversed, doubtless the 
extreme widening of market areas, which benefited pro- 
ducers of certain farm products and manufactured goods, 
would not have been so prominent. 


Consequences for Production and Marketing 


The consequences of this interplay of improved 
transport and widening markets on the organization of 
production and marketing should be observed. 


First, the greatly reduced cost of transportation 
permitted and encouraged concentration of production in 
certain favored regions. By “concentration of produc- 
tion” is meant that the production of a given product is 
chiefly to be found within certain areas, limited in extent 
absolutely, or relatively, to the areas over which their 
products are consumed. Thus, in the United States, 
citrus fruit production is concentrated within a few 
counties in California, Florida, and Texas, while live- 
stock, wheat, cotton, corn, and potatoes, though enjoying 
large production areas, have much more extensive areas 
of consumption. And, similarly, manufactured goods 
often enjoy a considerable degree of concentration of 
production—steel and automobiles. 


The converse of concentration is decentralization of 
production. Both terms are relative and represent tend- 
encies rather than permanent conditions. This concept 
should be distinguished from territorial specialization 
with which it sometimes is associated. Thus, territorial 
specialization means that the inhabitants of a prescribed 
region chiefly derive their support from a single activity 
or a group of closely related activities. The opposite of 
territorial specialization would be diversification. Both 
sets of terms may be applied to certain geographical 
regions, as the Atlantic Seaboard Region, the Pacific 
Coast region, or even the entire United States; and they 
may also be applied to the location of industries within 
a given city area. 

Now, the production of a given product may be held 
to certain areas by reason of soil, climate, or natural 
deposits of minerals, which tend to render human labor 
effective at those places. Or, again, production may be 
drawn to a given area by reason of differences in the 
wages of labor or the cost of land or capital, and such 
differences may persist over a considerable period of time. 
But it will generally be found that cost of transportation 
is an important factor, and oftentimes the dominant 
factor, either in concentrating production of certain 
products within a certain region or in distributing it 





Macaulay, History of England, Vol. I, Ch. 3. 
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cA New “DeLuxe 
Through Train 


to Virginia's Seashore 


For the first time travelers have a strictly high-grade through train, with the 
finest equipment and service including radio from Columbus, Toledo, Cleve- 
land and Detroit to the Virginia Coast. * Heretofore travelers to Old Point 
Comfort have found it necessary to change cars en route, often necessitating 
waiting for connections. * All this is now eliminated. ... The passenger 
boards “THE SPORTSMAN’ at his home town and rides direct to Old Point Com- 
fort without change or delay ... and on a fast attractive schedule. 





SCHEDULE 
EASTBOUND WESTBOUND 
NO. 46 STATIONS No. 47 
6:15 P.M.Lv. .DETROIT.. Ar. 8:20 A.M. 
8:00 P.M. Lv. ...... Toledo...... Ar. 6:30 A.M. 
6:00 P.M. Lv. ....Cleveland.... Ar. 8:35 A.M. 
11:00 P.M. Ar. ....Columbus.... Lv. 3:25 A.M. 
11:10 P.M. Lv. ....Columbus.... Ar. 3:15 A.M. 
*2:25A.M. Ar. ...... Ashland...... Ly. 11:55 P.M. 
*3:05 A.M. Lv. ....Huntington.... Lv. 11:25 P.M. 
*4:20A.M. Lv. ....Charleston.... Lv. 10:05 P.M. 
8:02 A.M. Ar. White Sul Sps. Lv. 6:15 P.M. 
10:05 A.M. Ar. ..Hot Springs.. Lv. 4:10 P.M. 
10:45 A.M. Ar. ....Staunton.... Lv. 3:34 P.M. 
11:55 A.M. Ar. Charlottesville Lv. 2:25 P.M. 
2:15 P.M. Ar. ....Richmond.... Lv. 12:01 P.M. 
3:22 P.M. Ar. Williamsburg Lv. 10:33 A.M. 
4:00 P.M. Ar. Newp’t News Lv. 9:58 A.M. 
4:30 P.M. Ar. ....Old Point.... Lv. 9:15 A.M. 
4:58 P.M. Ar. .NORFOLK.. Lv. 9:00 A.M. 


*Toledo-Charleston and Columbus-Charles- 
ton sleepers will move on No. 34 from Ash- 
land 6:45 A. M., arriving Huntington 7:20 A. 
M., Charleston 9:00 A. M. In opposite direc- 
tion these cars will be picked up at Charleston 
by No. 47. 
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The Chamberlin -Vanderbilt 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 






At this superb hotel there is combined a mild and admir- 
able climate, an invigorating salt air, and an ideal location 
facing the white-capped waters of Hampton Roads, the 
social center of a brilliant Army and Navy life. Each of 
its three hundred luxurious rooms has a bath and wide 
windows overlooking the ever-changing panorama of the 
sea. Nearby is the Hampton Golf and Country Club and 
within easy reach are Jamestown, Williamsburg, York- 
town and many other places of historic interest. You will 
thoroughly enjoy a visit to the Chamberlin- Vanderbilt 
Hotel at Old Point Comfort and any of the following rep- 
resentatives of “The Road of Service” will be on to 
make reservations for you. 
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among several regions. For the concentrated production of an 
area will probably require larger markets than the production 
area will ordinarily be able to confer. Hence, markets in other 
regions must be sought for these products and, unless the cost 
of transportation to these more distant regions is small, it may 
more than offset the advantages of concentrated production. 
Such a condition will probably force recourse to decentralized 
production as a means of escape from high transport costs, or 
abstention from the consumption of such products altogether. 
Thus, Dunbar, in his History of Travel in America, in describ- 
ing the home of the frontiersman, shows that almost everything 
that entered into that furnished home probably came from a 
distance no greater than a quarter of a mile.* The natural 
fitness of the North American prairies for the production of 
wheat (“natural” is here used to mean suitability of soil, cli- 
mate, topography) had to await improvements in transportation 
that should overcome the handicap of their then poor location. 
It is evident, then, that large reductions in the cost of long- 
distance hauling permit concentration of production at those 
places where other conditions would favor production.* And 
it should likewise be clear that, if the freight rate structure 
tends to confer more of the benefits of reduced transport cost 
upon the long-distance traffic than it confers on short-haul 
traffic, this tendency will still more favor concentration of 
production in the case of many, though not all, products. 


Growth of Cities 


The growth of cities exemplifies the concentrative tendency 
in production and distribution. In 1790, cities of 8,000 inhab- 
itants or more contained 3.35 per cent of the population of the 
United States; a century later this classification of cities con- 
tained some 30 per cent of the population, and this tendency 
continues. Many causes have contributed to this result, but 
an outstanding factor is the improvement in long-distance as 
well as short-distance transport. Cities must draw food and 
materials from a distance and similarly must ship their products 
elsewhere, and, the larger the city, the larger the area (market) 
it must reach. 

Steamship and railway encouraged the growth of cities by 
permitting concentration of manufacturing and distributive 
processes within them. This relation of city expansion to the 
search for markets can readily be traced in the railroad rivalries 
of various cities in the United States. The Erie Canal favored 
New York; Boston sought to outflank New York and tap the 
canal at Albany by a railroad connection; Philadelphia sought 
to turn Baltimore’s flank by tapping the Susquehanna above 
that city; Charleston threw a railroad to Augusta to turn Sa- 
vannah’s position; railroads radiating from Chicago tapped the 
Mississippi above St. Louis and thus diverted commerce from 
river to the lakes. Obviously, the modern metropolis is largely 
the result of the modern organization of transport. 


Two important consequences may be mentioned. With 
production of many articles concentrated in certain regions 
and cities the areas of consumption often became far removed 
from those of production. That Pacific coast fruits must travel 
two thousand miles to reach their market is well known. The 
packers continually stress the fact that live stock is produced 
many miles west of the Mississippi, while the consuming pop- 
ulation is chiefly east of that watercourse. Furthermore, reduc- 
tions in the cost of transport as embodied in freight rate 
structures have produced important changes in the localization 
of production. In the forties the grain-growing area of the 
United States centered in western New York, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. Succeeding decades carried this center to Indiana, 
Illinois and, finally, west of the Mississippi. The western grain 
grower had the more fertile soil. With favorable freight rates 
to the east the eastern grain grower was placed at a serious 
disadvantage. Fortunately, the growth of eastern cities offered 
the latter the possibility of shifting his land and labor to the 
production of dairy and vegetable products. In recent years 
eastern farmers have faced western competition even in these 
products. 

Similar tendencies may be encountered in manufactures. 
Seaboard manufacturers have relocated nearer western markets 
and western manufacturers have sought seaboard locations as 
transportation conditions changed. It is evident, then, that im- 





2Alfred Weber argues that cost of transportation and costs of 
labor are the only two factors in location which operate regionally. 
Weber, Theory of the Location of Industries, p. 124. 


sDunbar, History of Travel in America, pp. 107-110. 


‘This statement does not mean that transportation insures that 
roduction processes will be carried on where the sum total of costs 
s at a minimum. Other factors enter into the problem, and it is 
well known that railroads may prevent or hasten the relocation of in- 
dustrial processes. In this respect transport charges may operate 
much as does a protective tariff—namely, to facilitate carrying on 
production at places that are not the most economical locations. 
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proving transport has exerted a profound effect on the concen- 
tration of production. 


Large-Scale Production 


Secondly, improved transport has been an important factor 
in the growth of large-scale production and manufacture. As 
used here, the term means that large outputs are obtained from 
a single producing plant, either agricultural or industrial. It 
refers to the concentration of productive power within a given 
plant, such as a steel mill or textile mill. The term is rela- 
tive. A large output for one industry would be small for another. 
It must not be confused with large companies that mainly con- 
centrate control of small producing units. Thus, a chain grocery 
store may be a large company and yet its retailing plants may 
each be small establishments. Obviously, a business concern 
may conduct some of its activities on a large scale and the 
rest on a small scale. 

The economies obtained from such large-scale production 
are well known. Increased skill of specialized labor and capital, 
such specializing depending on the volume of business, is one 
of the most important. But, as in the case of concentrated 
production, the large output of large-scale producing plants 
ordinarily requires a considerable market to absorb the output 
and, usually, too, extensive sources of materials and labor. A 
large market does not necessarily mean one of considerable 
geographical extent; it may mean simply convenient access 
to a concentrated group of users. But, in either case, the 
economies of large-scale production are offset in part by the 
expense of getting access to such markets, and, as in the case 
of concentrated production, transport is an important part of 
that cost. It logically follows, then, that reductions in the cost 
of transportation permit large-scale production. This idea has 
been well expressed by the National Industrial Conference 
Board in its report on “Mergers in Industry”: 


A larger market ordinarily implies distribution over a large area, 
and this in turn requires quick and inexpensive facilities of trans- 
portation and communication. Thus the development of the rail- 
road, of coastwise and foreign shipping, the postal system, the ex- 
press service, the telegraph and telephone, have had an important 
part in making large-scgle enterprise possible. Through them, mar- 
kets have become nation-wide, and the resulting commercial expan- 
sion has stimulated growth in the size of industrial enterprises. The 
history of the growth of Ameriean manufactures is in part the 
story of a search by merchants for sources of supply, just as it is 
in part the story of the search by manufacturers for customers in 
larger markets. The two are interwoven and it is a mistake to assume 
that the growth of industry was an independent development in which 
the final stage was a search for market outlets. When, however, 
manufactures were established on a large scale, it is undoubtedly 
true that improvements of technique afforded the basis for such an 
ooo as to necessitate a vigorous pushing out for 


And, speaking of the development of mergers in local in- 
dustries, the same authority contributes the following statement 
concerning the relation of that tendency to improved local 
transport: 


An interesting development of recent years has been the growth 
of large plants and the appearance of combinations in distinctively 
local industries. In such industries as steam laundries and bakeries 
the market is geographically small. But, with the growth of cities, 
the population served makes up in number what the market lacks 
in area. As the first quarter of the 20th century drew to a close, it 
became evident that motor transport and the telephone were doing 
for baking, laundering and some other industries in cities and their 
outlying areas what the railways and the telegraph had done for 
r-wenaedl — at an earlier date on a larger regional and even na- 
ional scale. 


Market Organization 


Third, the influence of transport cost reduction on the 
market organization should be considered. The term, “market 
organization,” is here used to mean the succession of agents 
by which the sale and physical distribution of commodities are 
effected. It is a commonplace that, whereas, formerly producer 
dealt directly with user, and often does so even today, yet 
most products of general consumption follow a line of move- 
ment that routes through several intermediaries. While the 
channels of sale are often the same as those of distribution, 
they are not always identical, as, for instance, in jobber drop 
shipments the jobber is a channel of sale, but not of dis- 
tribution. 

Many variations are encountered in the sale and distribution 
of various products and, of course, various factors can be cited 
to account for them. Speaking generally, however, the scale 
of production and consumption is a most important cause. 
(1) If production is concentrated in few hands, and there are 
only a few large-scale users, sale and distribution is apt to be 
direct. (2) If production is large scale and somewhat concen- 
trated and consumption is small scale and scattered, the process 
of distribution will probably involve a wholesaler and retailer 
—sometimes another middleman. (3) If production is small 





‘Report issued in 1929. Excerpts taken from page 23. 
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scale and scattered and consumption is large scale and some- 
what concentrated, the process of marketing will largely be 
“eoncentration”; it is apt to involve a local buyer and, possibly, 
a terminal market commission man or wholesale carlot receiver. 
The movement of grain from producer to flour mill illustrates 
this type. (4) But many products are produced by scattered, 
small-scale producers and likewise consumed by scattered, 
small-scale consumers—eggs, for example. The marketing proc- 
ess will probably involve both “concentration” and ‘distribu- 
tion” (the latter term here used in the sense of disperson); the 
movement is apt to be from producer to local buyer, to packer, 
to storage house, to retailer, to consumer. This last case in- 
volves a somewhat longer chain of middlemen. The use of 
wholesalers and retailers to reach consumers is sometimes 
termed the ‘‘orthodox” system of distribution. 


The Orthodox System 


Now, this orthodox system had emerged before railway and 
steamship. With the evolution of these transport agencies the 
system was applied to more products and operated over larger 
areas. The nineteenth century added to the system large 
produce and live stock exchanges for agricultural products, 
or at least increased greatly their importance; such innovations 
in retailing as department stores, chain stores, general mail- 
order houses; consumers and producers cooperative market- 
ing; the enormous vogue of advertising; various attempts of 
manufacturers, middlemen and consumers to acquire control 
over the entire process of production and marketing. Thus, 
manufacturers became wholesalers and even retailers; some 
retailers became wholesalers, and even manufacturers; con- 
sumers’ cooperative organizations even embraced production. 
Independent functionaries disappeared, but functions remained. 
The improved standard of living that accompanied improved 
transport, commercialization of agriculture, and product inno- 
vations directly associated with transportation, increased greatly 
the number of products to be distributed, and, of course, exer- 
cised an influence on the number of middlemen. 

Directly and indirectly, transport developments played an 
important part in evvolving this structure. Concentrated, large- 
scale production increased distance between’ producer and user, 
or at least increased the difficulty of direct contact. This tend- 
ency increased the task of distribution; neither producer nor 
consumer could attend to this function and do his other work 
effectively. Just as specialization had been effective in produc- 
tion, so it was useful in carrying on the work of distribution; 
hence, the numerous market specialties, operating in restricted 
territories, or dealing in certain commodities, or confining 
themselves to a certain method of selling. 

It may be somewhat questionable whether large-scale pro- 
duction necessitates large-scale distribution, for, clearly, at 
some stage in the marketing process, distribution of products 
of popular consumption must be conducted on a small scale. But 
it cannot be questioned that large-scale production has often 
been accompanied by large-scale distribution. Again, as trans- 
port improved, it became evident that transport could be con- 
ducted more economically if operations could take place on a 
large scale; large shipments could be handled more econom- 
ically than the same quantity of goods offered in small quan- 
tities. Therefore, freight rate structures differentiated sharply 
between small and large quantities. To the extent that trans- 
port cost was an important part of marketing cost, this fact 
tended to favor a system of distribution that involved quantity 
movement over the maximum portion of the distance that sep- 
arates producer and consumer. If production was small scale, 
and consumption likewise, middlemen to concentrate and dis- 
perse the product became an essential part of the process. 
Directly, then, economies of large-scale transport favored large- 
scale marketing; indirectly, transport improvement contributed 
to the same end by the influence exerted on large scale, con- 
centrated production. 


Marketing of Farm Products 


One well-known writer on the marketing of farm products 
declares :* 


The whole modern organization of marketing is largely an out- 
growth of the development of transportation facilities, whereby com- 
modities are carried in large quantities from regions where natural 
conditions favor their production to regions of dense population. 


Transport concentrated large volumes of agricultural 
products in terminal markets where grading, storing, price- 
making, and other market functions could be performed eco- 
nomically. Indeed, it is not too much to say that improved 
transport and communication have changed the market from 
a place to an area over which goods are continually flowing. 
The growth of dense populations in cities, themselves largely 
the product of transportation, permitted large-sacle retailing in 
the form of department stores. Mail-order houses, the product 


*‘L. H. D. Weld, The Marketing of Farm Products, p. 225. 
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of the last fifty years, coincide with the spread of the railway 
net over the United States, the growth of popular education, 
and rural free delivery. The Chicago Live Stock Exchange was 
organized by the railways entering that city in 1865. 

Market practices have likewise been influenced by this 
transport development. The term “wholesale carlot receivers” 
obviously designates a selling function in terms of a transport 
unit. That transport units abound in the terms of sale is a 
matter of common knowledge. Marketing terms are imported 
back into transport when traffic men speak of “wholesale” and 
“retail” transportation. Perhaps no market practice is more 
noteworthy than advertising. A prominent writer on this sub- 
ject, speaking of the modern period of advertising,’ says: 


This period may be dated from 1850-1911. The reason for putting 
the dividing point between the second and third riods at 1850 is 
the rapid appearance of newspapers and magazines which made 
possible the development of modern advertising on a large scale. 
Advertising was impossible until printing developed and until ople 
generally learned to read. One reason for the rapid increase e the 
number and distribution of advertising mediums at this time is prob- 
ably to be found in the development of transportation systems—the 
railways and the waterways. Prior to that time railroads lines were 
limited to restricted areas. There was no national transportation 
system. . .. It is obvious, then, that without the possibility of 
transporting goods over the country there was no need of advertis- 
ing mediums of wide circulation because they could not be distributed 
conveniently or rapidly. During the middle and latter part of the 
nineteenth century the development of a national transportation sys- 
tem made possible the ready distribution of goods and publications. 


And so the sequence runs—improved transport, widening 
markets, concentrated production, large-scale production, large- 
scale distribution, specialized middlemen, mass selling through 
the method of advertising. 


‘Daniel Starch, Principles of Advertising, pp. 28-29. 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: A. E. Allen, Boston, Mass.; Murray M. Ashbaugh, 
Washington, D. C.; W. P. Basch, Indianapolis, Ind.; W. H. Blair, 
St. Louis, Mo.; J. J. Bonebrake, Oklahoma City, Okla.; A. J. 
Brannen, Baltimore, Md.; A. G. Briggs, Tulsa, Okla.; Charles 
A. Brucker, St. Louis, Mo.; Miles E. Clark, Seattle, Wash.; 
Milton A. Cox, Detroit, Mich.; Eugene A. Edgett, Baltimore, 
Md.; Francis Gill, San Francisco, Calif.; E. A. Gilligan, Mc- 
Cleary, Wash.; Arthur B. Harter, Louisville, Ky.; Nathan Stan- 
ley .Haskett, Wilmington, N. C.; James E. Haydon, Cleveland, 
O.; Robert G. Henderson, Boston, Mass.; Phil R. Hurley, Dallas, 
Tex.; Francis J. Kelley, Boston, Mass.; Albert W. Kirkpatrick, 
Denver, Colo.; F. M. Livezey, Huntington, W. Va.; Fred W. 
Lumsden, Houston, Tex.; John L. McNab, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Elmer F. Malaney, Akron, O.; Carl W. Memke, Cincinnati, O.; 
Clarence W. Miles, Baltimore, Md.; Frank C. Nelson, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Willis H. Ogborn, Chicago, Ill.; D. M. Oldham, 
Jr., Abilene, Tex.; Hugh B. Pelton, Toledo, O.; Robert W. Pharr, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Ben H. Powell, Austin, Tex.; Eugene M. 
Prince, San Francisco, Calif.; E. T. Reynolds, Detroit, Mich.; 
Junius L. Richardson, Dallas, Tex.; James L. Ronnow, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Francis E. Ryan, New York, N. Y.; A. D. 
Schlosser, Terre Haute, Ind.; F. E. Schortemeier, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Felix T. Smith, San Francisco, Calif.; Lucien Snow, Port- 
land, Me.; Charles W. Steiger, Topeka, Kan.; Bernard W. 
Thomas, Dallas, Tex.; Leo A. Thomas, New York, N. Y.; 
Thomas J. Tingley, Baltimore, Md.; J. E. Tritt, Cumberland, 
Md.; R. A. Van Orsdel, Washington, D. C.; Raymond Waller- 
stein, New York, N. Y.; Charles F. Werner, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Granby Hillyer, Denver, Colo.; Harvey A. White, Long Leaf, 
La.; James R. White, Boston, Mass.; Kenneth Keith Winch, 
Green Bay, Wis.; Alex M. Winston, Spokane, Wash.; Henry W. 
Zinnel, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC VALUATION 

The Missouri Pacific and affiliated lines have asked the 
Commission, in Valuation Docket No. 1006, to reopen the pro- 
ceedings for the receipt of additional testimony relative to the 
approximate investment in the property of the carrier. It is 
averred that the approximate investment in the properties is 
not less than $361,054,359, as of June 30, 1918, and greatly 
exceeds both cost of reproduction new plus lands and tentative 
final value as reported in the tentative valuation of the Com- 
mission. 


RATES AND VALUATION 


In the course of preparation of the Howell bill (S. 4005) 
providing for a new scheme of railroad valuation and rate mak- 
ing, Commissioner Eastman was consulted, it was learned this 
week. It was also understood that Donald R. Richberk, counsel 
for organized railway employes and for the national valuation 
conference organized by the late Senator LaFollette, of Wis- 
consin, had a hand in the preparation of the measure. (See 
Traffic World, March 29, p. 839.) 
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ATLANTIC STATES BOARD 


Members of the Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory Board 
heard reports from its several commodity committees April 3, 
that in the aggregate indicated the volume of shipments in the 
territory of the board in the next three months will be about 
4.4 per cent below actual carloadings in the corresponding 
period last year. 

While some lines of business will show an increase in 
loadings over April, May and June, 1929, the majority will dis- 
close a decrease, with only a few reporting no change whatever. 

Improvements over last year are anticipated in such lines 
as brick, 10 per cent; crushed stone, 6 per cent; fertilizer, 5.3 
per cent; glass containers, 5 per cent; grain, 8.9 per cent; 
lime, 9.4 per cent; paper, 6 per cent; petroleum, 9 per cent; 
textiles, ranging from no change to 8 per cent increase; chemi- 
cals, 1 per cent; sugar, 5.4 per cent; clay and clay products, 5 
per cent, and confectionery, 10 per cent. 

To offset these increases, however, there will be a falling 
off in auto parts and accessories of 23% per cent; castings, 
machinery and boilers, 20 per cent; coal, 7.4 per cent; electrical 
machinery and appliances, 5.7 per cent; gypsum, 2.2 per cent; 
hides, leather and tanning materials, 17 per cent; iron and steel, 
20 per cent; L. C. L. (Philadelphia), 10 per cent; L. C. L. (New 
York), 5 per cent; roofing materials, 3 per cent; slate, 10 to 
25 per cent, and salt, 6.4 per cent, according to the reports. 
So far as canned foods, cement, dairy and dairy products and 
lumber are concerned, no change is anticipated. 

The board embraces New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, eastern part of Pennsylvania and the eastern shore 
of Virginia. Some five hundred representatives of the basic 
industries of the territory, as well as leading railroad executives, 
attended the meeting. 

The meeting was addressed by James S. Benn, of the Penn- 
sylvania Public Service Commission, who lauded its activities, 
and Charles Warner, president of the Warner Company, of 
Philadelphia. 

H. E. Stringer, vice-president of the Hydraulic Pressed 
Brick Company, Washington, D. C., general chairman, presided, 
while others participating included C. L. Hilleary, general traffic 
manager, Woolworth Company, of New York, and F. E. Paulson, 
vice-president, Lehigh Portland Cement Company, of Allentown, 
alternate general chairman. 

J. W. Roberts, assistant vice-president, Pennsylvania, re- 
ported for the railroad contact committee, representing all the 
trunk line and other carriers serving this territory, while M. J. 
Gormley and W. C. Kendall, of the car service division, Ameri- 
can Railway Association, Washington, D. C., and A. P. Stevens, 
district manager at New York, submitted reports. 


GREAT LAKES BOARD 


Business of the Great Lakes District, as evidenced by total 
car requirements for 29 of the principal commodities, will come 
within 10.8 per cent of equaling the volume of business of the 
record second quarter of 1929, is the consensus of some two 
thousand industries reporting to the Great Lakes Regional 
Advisory Board at its seventh annual meeting, at Detroit, 
March 26. 

Seven hundred shippers, business men, bankers, railroad and 
steamship officials and others gathered to hear the reports of 
the commodity committees and the opinions expressed by 30 
bankers and chamber of commerce representatives, according 
to the report. 

The report of the automobile committee, presented by Ken- 
neth A Moore, assistant traffic manager, National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, bore out the general thought expressed 
at the meeting. He said that “our figures indicate that automobile 
shipping for the second quarter of this year will show a decrease 
of 18.8 per cent under the same period of 1929, when abnormal 
conditions prevailed and production reached an all-time record. 

Iron and steel shippers expect a reduction of ten per cent 
from the 1929 volume. 

Grain and flour movements from primary markets at Buffalo 
and Toledo are expected to exceed slightly the movements of a 
year ago. Increases are also expected in hay and straw, fresh 
vegetables, gravel, sand, and stone, salt, petroleum, cement, 
brick, lime, plaster, agricultural implements, heavy machinery, 
fertilizers, and canned foods. 

Decreases, in addition to automobiles and steel, are ex- 
pected in the movement of fresh fruits, potatoes, live stock, 
lumber, sugar, syrup and molasses, general machinery, boilers, 
paper, coal, coke, and iron ore. However, in connection with the 
mevements of coal and iron ore, Herman Griggs, manager of the 
Ore and Coal Exchange, Cleveland, gaid that “the season of 
1929 shows the largest movement of; bituminous coal, ore, and 
stone on record. The estimate for the movement of lake coal 
for the 1930 season is 40,000,000 tons, an increase of about 600,- 
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000 tons.” The ore movement from lake to rail is estimated at 
58,500,000 gross tons, as compared with the 1929 movement of 
65,204,000 gross tons. “This will be as large an ore movement 
as we have had on the lakes since 1923, excepting the season of 
1929,” said Mr. Griggs. 

Flint and Saginaw, Michigan, reported manufacturing opera- 
tions on a par with January and February of last year. Lima, 
Ohio, reported operations increased 5 per cent; Erie, Pa., and 
St. Joseph, Michigan, 10 per cent better. Employment has in- 
creased proportionately, it was stated. 

W. J. McGarry, manager for the car service division, Amer- 
ican Railway Association, cited the large expenditures of the 
railroads in the last quarter of 1929 as contributing to the more 
prosperous condition of some lines in recent months, referring 
to an increase of expenditures of $103,403,000, or 58 per cent, 
over the same period in 1928. 

The report of the “transportation research” committee was 
given by Prof. C. S. Dunford, chairman, associate professor of 
economics, Michigan State College. “Since this committee be- 
gan to participate in the proceeding of the Board four years ago, 
it has been frequently stated in our reports that, in view of 
declining inventories in all lines of business endeavors through 
the agency of the shippers’ advisory boards, the totality of car 
loadings is the most reliable single index of contemporary busi- 
ness activity,” he said. 

“However, despite the remarkable accomplishment of the 
advisory boards as a stabilizer of business activity, the job of 
forecasting is really in its formative stages. The attempt on 
the part of the shipper to forecast car requirements makes the 
study of economic relationships imperative and sharpens fore- 
sight; thus, affiliation with the shippers’ boards makes the 
achievement of a higher degree of forecasting accuracy in- 
evitable.” 

Roger M. Andrews, publisher of the Detroit Times, was the 
speaker at the noon luncheon. 

Herbert E. Powell, Michigan, commissioner of agriculture, 
said that the farmer of ten years ago was ostracized if he asso- 
ciated with railroad men, even for the purpose of discussing car 
supply or service. Now, he said, the three largest groups in 
American life, namely, manufacturers, farmers and railroads, 
are closer together than ever before. 

Fred M. Renshaw, traffic commissioner for the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce, was re-elected president of the board. 
John W. Montigney, traffic manager, Cleveland Tractor Company, 
Cleveland, was again chosen vice-president. William H. Markle, 
traffic manager, Diamond Crystal Salt Company, St. Clair, Mich- 
igan, was selected to head the executive committee for another 
year. Frank H. Baer, traffic commission, for Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce, and general secretary of the board for the seven 
years of its existence, was again elected to that office. 


NEW EQUIPMENT FOR ILLINOIS CENTRAL 

That the Illinois Central will spend approximately ten mil- 
lion dollars, in 1930, for new equipment (locomotives and cars) 
is announced by L. A. Downs, president. In addition to 1929 
equipment orders remaining unfilled at the first of the year, 
which will cost more than a million dollars, that line is now 
about to ask bids on 2,330 units of equipment, the aggregate 
cost of which will be slightly less than nine million dollars 
additional. 

The equipment to be ordered will include: 9 oil-electric 
locomotives, 1,000 auto-furniture box cars, 1,000 open-top cars, 
200 flat cars, 15 mail, baggage and express cars, 15 passenger- 
carrying cars, 20 electric suburban cars, 65 cabooses, 2 rail 
motor cars, 4 dining cars. 

Two hundred of the auto-furniture cars will be over 50 
feet long and will have end doors to facilitate loading certain 
kinds of shipments. Five hundred of the open-top cars will be 
of the mill type, of extra length and with drop ends; the other 
500 will be of the hopper type. The oil-electric locomotives 
will be for switching service at Chicago. 


T. & P. BUILDS AT FORT WORTH 

In addition to the construction of a new passenger station, 
office building, warehouse and freight terminal at Fort Worth, 
Tex., at a cost of $4,000,000, the Texas & Pacific will change 
the grades of its tracks through Fort Worth and construct 
eight grade separations at a cost of $4,000,000. Bids on the 
$4,000,000 worth of buildings will be opened April 17. The 
plans call for a combined passenger station and office building 
to be thirteen stories and to cover an area 210 by 60 feet. The 
main waiting room will be 90 by 60 feet, with a ceiling 60 feet 
from the floor. Plans for the warehouse and freight terminal 
call for a structure of eight stories, 600 by 100 feet, with cold- 
storage facilities for distributors of fruits, vegetables and meats. 

The outbound freight building will be one story, 700 feet 
long and of sufficient width to accommodate six lines of tracks 
with the necessary transfer platforms and driveways. 
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Ocean Shipping News 





OVERSEAS FREIGHT MARKETS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Extreme dullness has marked all the full cargo trades the 
last week. Vessels continue considerably in excess of demand, 
with the result that rates remain at the lowest figures ship- 
owners are willing to accept rather than place their ships in 
dock. Brokers think they detect a better undertone in the 
market, but admit that any improvement must be substantial 
before the rate level can be changed materially Vessel space 
is being offered on the basis of 8% cents per 100 pounds from 
Montreal to Antwerp-Rotterdam for the opening of navigation, 
put without attracting attention. 

A charter is reported in the South American coal trade at 
$3.50 a ton to Santos. Additional business probably could be 
closed at a similar figure. Nominal quotations on coal to west 
Italy range from $1.90 to $2 a ton. 

Slightly more activity has been noted in the sugar trade, 
with several fixtures ranging from lls 9d to 14s 6d per ton 
from San Domingo to the United Kingdom or Continent The 
outlook for additional business in April and May is fairly prom- 
ising at equivalent rates. 

Inquiry for lumber space from the Gulf continues light, 
with at least one fixture at about $13.75 to 14 a thousand feet 
for one port of discharge in the River Plate. 

A sharp decrease is reported to have taken place recently 
in westbound intercoastal traffic. The eastbound movement, 
however, is fairly satisfactory with the exception of lumber, 
the volume of which during March was slightly below the Feb- 
ruary total. The conference rate on lumber is maintained at 
$12 for April and May, and the space curtailment program is 
being enforced. A $2 spread between rates to contract and non- 
contract shippers is being considered. 


Cotton Controversy 


A settlement of the controversy between the cotton shippers 
of the Pacific southwest and the Pacific coast-European service 
is near, with only minor details of the contract form yet to 
be approved. The new basis settling the disagreement which 
arose last year calls for a 60-cent contract rate the 100 pounds 
on high density cotton until April 30, 1931. 

The non-contract rate will be 75 cents, and standard density 
cotton will take a rate of 15 cents higher than high density. 
The cotton shippers have indicated their willingness to accept 
these terms, and they will take effect immediately upon the 
signing of the contract by the shippers. In the meantime the 
rate basis of 75 cents continues. 

The 60-cent rate was proposed at the meeting of the con- 
ference with the cotton shippers in Los Angeles a week ago, 
but was held up because of the demand of the shippers for a 
brokerage allowance. In this connection it is reported that 
W. L. Comyn & Co., who transported much of the cotton this 
year with chartered tonnage, have notified the shippers that 
they will not engage in the cotton trad: this year and will 
not hold the shippers to an understanding covering brokerage 
for the 1930-31 season. The brokerage item was therefore 
eliminated. 


_ The new rate agrees with that of the 1928-29 season. A 
dispute arose over the conference advancing the rate to 70 
cents for the 1929-30 season, and as a result the shippers con- 
tracted a large part of their tonnage with W. L. Comyn & Co. 
Although no announcement has been forthcoming of the 
result of the meetings between the principals of the Java- 
Pacific Line and the Kerr Lines, in Amsterdam and London, 
A. E. Clegg, president of the Kerr Lines, is returning to New 
York and San Francisco, it is learned. In the absence of word 
to the contrary, it is believed that the conversations ended 
amicably. The armistice on Java rates is still in effect. 


Rate on Lumber 


Action of the Pacific Coast European Conference in fixing 
a rate of 50 shillings on lumber for May and June, 55 shillings 
for July and August, and 60 shillings for September and fol- 
lowing months has caused much excitement in lumber and 
steamship circles on the coast. It is expected that some specu- 
lators in lumber will be hit hard by the new rates. April space 
IS Very scarce. : 

Reduction of the rail rate on lumber from the Pacific north- 
West to Dallas and Fort Worth to 62%c per 100 pounds, which 


has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
effective March 17, is regarded by intercoastal steamship in- 
terests as a heavy blow at the water movement of lumber from 
north Pacific ports to Houston in view of the back-haul charge 
of 25c per 100 pounds from Houston to Dallas plus the pre- 
vailing water rate of $12 per thousand feet. 


{ncrease of grain traffic through the port of Hampton Roads 
as a means of enabling ship operators to load vessels to Ca- 
pacity there without going to other ports to fill is urged in a 
report of an export traffic survey made by the Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce. It is pointed out that adequate elevator 
facilities are now available at both Norfolk and Newport News 
for such traffic and the hope is expressed that grain rates 
— Hampton Roads will soon be placed on competitive 

asis 


The Barber Steamship Lines, Inc., and the Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha Line announce that, effective May 1, the Barber Lines 
will cease to act as general agent for the Osaka Shosen Kaisha 
Line in New York and other Atlantic coast ports. Commencing 
on that date, the Osaka Shosen Kaisha Line will handle all 
matters pertaining to its vessels through its own offices in the 
Whitehall Building, 17 Battery Place. By arrangement with 
the Barber Lines, however, its vessels will continue to berth at 
the Barber Lines, Pier 38, Atlantic Basin, Brooklyn. 


While both companies express appreciation for the services 
rendered by the other during their connection, the Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha Line further announces that, beginning in August, it 
will inaugurate a new express service between New York, Balti- 


LEVIATHAN IN DRYDOCK 

















P. & A. Photo 


After a three-month renovation period at Hoboken, N. J., the giant 
liner, Leviathan, is at the Commonwealth drydock, Boston, Mass., 
for her annual inspection and overhauling, before resuming sailings. 
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more and Norfolk and China and japan, with six new motor 
ships now under construction 

Members of the United States load line committee con- 
ferred at the office of the American Steamship Owners’ Asso- 
ciation with the owners and operators of vessels carrying bulk 
cargoes and deck loads of lumber on the question of assigning 
load drafts for such vessels in accordance with the provisions 
of the load line bill, which becomes effective September 2 next. 
All vessels leaving American ports in foreign trades will be 
subject to the maximum load draft. The conference was to 
obtain the views of such ship operators with a view to the com- 
ing International Conference on Load Lines to be held in Lon- 
don in May. 

Load Line Regulation 

Load line regulations now in effect applying to general cargo 
vessels were pronounced satisfactory at a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of owners and operators of such vessels and mem- 
bers of the Unitéd States Load Line Committee (1928) held 
in the assembly room of the American Steamship Owners’ Asso- 
ciation. Owners and operators of vessels carrying bulk cargoes 
and deck loads of lumber had a conference with the committee 
earlier on the question of the methods of assigning load drafts 
to such vessels in accordance with the United States load line 
law, which becomes effective September 2 next. 

The load line regulations, which are based on the British 
regulations of 1906, will be applicable to all merchant vessels 
of 250 gross tons or over, loading at or proceeding to sea from 
any port of the United States or its possessions for a foreign 
voyage, by sea, vessels operating on the Great Lakes being 
excepted. It also will apply to United States vessels loading 
at or proceeding to sea from any foreign port. A tentative draft 
of a measure extending the application of the law to Great 
Lakes and coastwise trades has been submitted to the Senate 
by the Secretary of Commerce. 

A report embodying the results of the conferences is to be 
presented to the Secretary of Commerce on April 14 by Norman 
F. Titus, chairman of the load line committee, who presided 
at the conferences with the owners and operators. This report 
probably will be the basis of the instructions to the American 
delegates to the International Load Line Conference to be held 
in London on May 20. The American delegates are to be named 
later by Secretary Lamont. 

The new law provides definite load lines for the various 
types of American vessels engaged in foreign trade, according 
to seasonal conditions and provides specific penalties for sub- 
mersion of the assigned load line markings, erasure of such 
markings or other violations of the regulations Heretofore the 
United States has had no load line law of its own and vessel 
owners and operators were guided chiefly by the British regula- 
tions 


NATIONAL MARINE CONFERENCE 


The Shipping Board has made public the agenda of the 
third national conference on the merchant marine, which will 
be held at the United States Chamber of Commerce building in 
Washington, April 23 and 24, and invitations to attend are being 
sent to outstanding figures in the shipping world by T. V. O’Con- 
nor, chairman of the board. It is anticipated that the attendance 
at this year’s session will be even larger than in previous years 
in view of the many matters of importance that are pending at 
this time. 

The work of the second conference, which was held in Jan- 
uary of last year, was continued by committees appointed to 
study some of the more important subjects and to submit their 
final recommendations to the Shipping Board. It was agreed 
that upon the receipt of a sufficient number of committee re- 
ports to warrant such action the board would call another con- 
ference to consider the recommendations and other matters 
that might come up for attention. Five of the committee re- 
ports are at hand and ready for further consideration of the 
conference as a whole. These reports deal with the following 
subjects: Reduction of differentials between shipbuilding costs 
here and abroad; methods of increasing patronage for American 
ships; marine insurance; mail contracts; government aid to 
American ships not benefited by mail contracts. 

Other subjects which will be dealt with are as follows: 
Construction program under the Jones-White act; cooperation 
between shippers and ship operators in the use of American 
ships; relation of American railroads to the American merchant 
marine; what the government is doing abroad to aid American 
shipping; marine engineering development and research; work 
of American marine standards committee; American port de- 
velopment; efficiency in cargo handling; training of merchant 
marine officers; safety of life at sea and load line regulations; 
safety of marine workers; Merchant Fleet Corporation activi- 
ties; Great Lakes-Atlantic waterway. 

In issuing the call for this conference Mr. O’Connor ex- 
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pressed the gratification of the Shipping Board for “the unity of 
spirit with which the members of the American shipping industry 
have approached the problems of the American merchant marine 
at these annual conferences.” 

“I believe,” said the chairman, “that American shipping 
men have at last gotten together on a program which is bound 
to restore the American flag to its rightful place on the oceap, 
It has long been recognized that one of the primary needs of 
the shipping industry in this country is a national organizatiop 
through which the many component interests may give expres. 
sion to their views. We are coming to realize that these na. 
tional conferences are effectively filling this need.” 


FLEET CORPORATION REPORT 


Great progress is being made toward getting the affairs of 


the Merchant Fleet Corporation into shape for “further transfer 7 


Apr 








of government operations to private capital on a permanent | 
basis,” according to T. V. O’Connor, chairman of the Shipping | 


Board. 

Opinion to that effect was expressed by the chairman when 
he made public, April 2, a report from J. R. Gordon, president of 
the Merchant Fleet Corporation, covering the first quarter of 


a 


1930, reporting some of the accomplishments of Mr. Gordon in — 


that period and making suggestions for future operations. 


As of March 31, the “reserve” fleet of the corporation in. / 
cluded a total of 271 vessels, of which 21 had been sold but 


not delivered. 
190 vessels. Including chartered vessels and coal-trade vessels 
there were 211 vessels in operation. The total payroll was 
$3,288,513. President Gordon’s report follows: 


Personnel. The total annual payroll of the Fleet Corporation has 
been reduced since January 1, 1930, by $550,000 or 11 per cent. This 
includes a 20 per cent reduction in the New York and Boston district 
offices; the elimination of $60,000 for personnel alone through the 
discontinuance of the inland offices; and, in addition, there is a 
further saving in subsistence of $112,000 for the laid-up fleet personnel. 
Arrangements have been made for a further general reduction in 
personnel, and the consolidation and elimination of different activi- 
—_, - soon as the matter of the lump sum agreement is definitely 
settled. 

Sale of vessels. 


Eighteen Shipping Board lines were operating ‘ 


Twenty-eight vessels, of 187,914 deadweight tons, | 


were sold during the quarter for operation and scrapping for $1,026- © 


850. 
In addition, 21 vessels have been advertised for sale for scrapping. 
A survey is being made of all the vessels in idle status to determine 
what vessels of the Fleet are assignable to the scrap heap, in order 
4 avoid further expenditure for maintenance of the vessels in this 
class. 

Insurance. The amount of insurance written in our insurance 
fund is approximately $50,000,000. On February 1, 1930, schedules 
involving a horizontal increase of 25 pér cent in all premiums charged 
was put into effect, approximating $250,000 increased revenue over 
last year’s business, which action was necessary in order to safe- 
guard against a further deficit in our insurance fund. 

Operations. Negotiations on the lump sum contract basis have 
been concluded with all the north Atlantic managing operators 
(except on those lines advertised for sale), and the contracts are 
now awaiting approval by the board. The result of the operations 
of the Southgate Nelson Corporation, where this agreement has _ been 
in effect for nine months, has proven satisfactory, and has produced 
increased revenue and substantial decreased voyage expenses com- 
pared with former operations in this trade. 

The repairs to the entire fleet for February show a reduction 
of $100,000 under those for January, and under the average monthly 
repair costs for the previous six months. 

Plans are under way for disposing of the quantities of supplies 


Fifteen of these vessels were sold for scrapping in this country, © 


ats at dt 


and materials now on hand which have been permitted to accumulate, © 


and for the disposition of some or all of the five bunker fuel oil 
stations now maintained in different parts of the world. 

Traffic. Notwithstanding the slump in traffi: and the general 
reduction in freight rates in all trades, our oper:.tions for the three 
months just passed compare favorably with the budget as prepared 
at the beginning of the fiscal year. Plans for the consolidation or 
rearrangement of the Gulf services to a basis on which these lines 


could be sold to private interests are under way and will be pre- a 
sented as soon as the matter of the lump sum agreement is dis- | 


posed of. 
Hog Island—Sale of surplus property. 
sale of Hog Island has been presented to the board and it is pro- 


Recommendation for the © 


posed to recommend a plan for the sale of the property known as f 


Forty-Five Broadway, both of these projects being in line with the 
general liquidation program. 

Finance. A special effort is being made to reduce the number 
of accounts receivable, and to settle as rapidly as possible old man- 
aging agents’ accounts.’ With the saving which can be effected if 
the lump sum agreement is put into effect, it is felt that we cal 
keep within the tremendously reduced budget of only $6,000,000 for 
the approaching fiscal year, notwithstanding the widespread slump 
in shipping. 


SANTA CLARA ON GOOD-WILL TOUR 


The Santa Clara of the Grace Line, the first passenger shiP 
built for foreign trade under the Jj’iones-White merchant marine 
act of 1928, will leave Brooklyn, N. Y., April 19 for the west 
coast of South America, “making her maiden voyage in a good- 
will tour in the interest of American friendship and commerce, 
according to remarks in the House by Representative O’Connell, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. A large delegation of industrial leaders will 
go on the trip. 

“The time has come,” said Mr. O’Connell, “when the big 
American industrialist and even the smaller business man must 
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THE HUDSON RIVER AT WEST POINT, from a Currier & Ives colored lithograph engraved by Bennett. Courtesy of Kennedy & Co., N. Y. 
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“MOST MAGNIFICENT” 


said the Marquis de Chastellux 


“C’1EEING THE HUDSON” has been 

for three centuries one of the 
“high spots” of world travel. Henry 
Hudson, who did it in 1609, wrote 
home that it was “a pleasant land 
to see.” His adventurous voyage of 
discovery up the river from New 
York to Albany was more hazardous 
than a trip across the Atlantic today. 


Before the days of Robert Fulton, 
who steamed up the river in 32 hours 
and back in 30—with a night spent 
each way at Chancellor.Livingston’s 
country seat on the river—the jour- 
ney was a matter of days in a Hudson 
River sloop, struggling with the tides 
and the storms of the Highlands. 


Now thousands of travelers every 
day have the whole magnificent pan- 
orama of the river unfolded before 
them in three hours from the car win- 
dows of the New York Central trains. 


Every globe trotter who came to 
America in the 18th century or the 


early years of the 19th made his 


arrangements to see the glories of 
the Hudson. The bolder ones added 
Niagara to their itinerary— but the 
mighty cataract was many days west- 
ward through primeval country. 


The Marquis of Chastellux, fa- 
mous compatriot of LaFayette and 
Rochambeau, first saw the river on 
a visit to the Revolutionary strong- 
hold in the Highlands at 
West Point. “The most 
magnificent picture Ihave 
ever beheld,” he wrote in 
his journal. And a short 
while after, when the 
war was over, the Eng- 
lish traveler, Isaac Weld, 
wrote, “To describe all 
the grand and beautiful 
prospects along this noble 
river would be an end- 
less task.” 


Mrs. Trollope, who lampooned the 
manners of the Americans in 1832, 


confessed that it was “hardly possible 





to imagine anything more beautiful 


than the Highlands of the Hudsor.” 


Washington Irving, whose 
“Sunnyside” retreat at Irvington is 
seen from New York Central trains, 
has done more than any other 
American to picture the charm and 
mystery and romance of the valley 
of the Hudson. Rip Van Winkle and 
the Headless Horseman 
of Sleepy Hollow are im- 
mortal in our literature. 
“I thank God,” he said in 
his“Book ofthe Hudson,” 
“that I was born on the 
banks of the Hudson— 
this glorious river.” 


All New York Central 
trains to and from New 
York City follow the fa- 
mous Hudson River Val- 
ley route. The Hudson from the win- 
dows of the 20th Century Limited, is 
one of thetravel wonders of the world. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


ONLY ROUTE BETWEEN CHICAGO AND THE EAST SAFEGUARDED BY AUTOMATIC TRAIN STOP 
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leave their swivel chairs and go out to the ports of the world. 
They must get close to American markets abroad and learn 
the philosophy of the people with whom they deal.” 

Continuing, Mr. O’Connell, in part, said: 


The Santa Clara is 504 feet 8 inches long, has a beam of 64 
feet, a displacement of 16,000 tons, a gross register tonnage of 
9,000, and a depth of 37 feet 5 inches from upper deck to keel. 
Her luxuriously furnished staterooms, all of which are outside rooms, 
provide accommodations for 170 first-class passengers and her big 
cargo holds have a capacity of 6,900 tons. Slightly faster than the 
motor ships Santa Maria and Santa Barbara, she will have a main- 
tained sea speed of 18 knots. : 

The first passenger ship built under the Jones-White merchant 
marine act of 1928, the Santa Clara represents the government’s 
first move for the definite and systematic rehabilitation of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine under private American ownership and will 
carry the American flag to South American ports in an unexcelled 
speed schedule. As you know the government defrays three-fourths 
of the cost of ships built under the provisions of the Jones-White 
act. The cost of the Santa Clara was $3,500,000. Of this amount 
the government contributed three-fourths, or $2,625,000. But 82 per 
cent of the government’s share in the ship is $2,152,500, which was 
redistributed throughout the country, helping the unemployment situa- 
tion, 82 per cent going into wages. — ’ =e 

Built in the port of Philadelphia by the New York Shipbuilding 
Co., its equipment was assembled from 32 states in the Union. Her 
entry into South American service is an important step in the fur- 
— of Pan American trade, according to officials of the Grace 
ane. 


MERCHANT MARINE PROGRESS 


“Chapeaux off to the gallant Europa of the North German 
Lloyd Steamship Line on her wonderful performance in crossing 
the Atlantic in four days, 17 hours and 6 minutes,” declared 
Assistant Postmaster General W. Irving Glover in commenting 
on the achievement of this German built steamship as well as 
her sister ship, the Bremen. 

“But slip them back quietly to be ready to take them off 
again to one of the giants of the new merchant marine of the 
United States which is fast coming into being and will soon 
wrest gently the ‘blue pennant’ from the present ‘Queen of the 
North Atlantic’ and place it where it properly belongs at the 
masthead of an American built ship, built by the brains and 
brawn of American workmen in the shipyards of America, by 
materials of this country, under the terms of the Jones-White 
act administered by Postmaster General Brown.” 

Mr. Glover stated that the first new ships of a huge build- 
ing program by the American Export Corporation would be 
launched on June 6, from the Camden, New Jersey, yards of 
the New York Ship Building Company’s plant. The following 
day, keels for two additional vessels in this program will be 
laid. 

“The program calls for a total of eight new ships to be 
operated by this corporation to Black Sea ports where a great 
trading market has been opened up,” said he. “These ships 
will carry from our factories and industries tons of automo- 
biles, harvesting and all kinds of farm implements and manu- 
factured articles in great numbers, all harbingers of peace and 
producers of good times.” 

Continuing, Mr. Glover said: 


The Postmaster-General is now considering the establishment of 
several essential trade routes, all new in the trade routes of the 
world. With these new routes, a new building program will be put 
into effect which will call for a still greater drain on the unemployed, 
if there are any to be found in this class by early summer. Who 
knows but what the Pacific coast will find itself, at last, well fortified 
by a great merchant fleet to meet all foreign competitors, new cargo 
and passenger ships with speed and accommodations of which any 
nation can be proud. 

The Gulf will also find its strategic trade routes to the ever- 
growing ports of Central and South America tightly secured by a 
fleet of new vessels to command the attention of the merchant 
marine world, and, then, on the north Atlantic, where every nation 
tries to put its best foot forward, you will see the giant Leviathans 
and other great ships, too, proudly flying Old Glory and that flag, 
at last, restored to the front rank in the merchant marine fleets of 
the world. which no one denies is its proper place. 

Do not permit great ships of the Europa and Bremen types, and 
other contemplated ships of this size being built or planned by a 
foreign nation, to worry you too much. “Uncle Sam,” the “Sailor Boy,”’ 
is watching this development carefully and, shrewdly, he views across 
the pond. ‘Go ahead and build them, you boys across the waters, we 
will let you stretch yourself and after it is all done we will take 
your measure and show you how to build a real merchant marine.”’ 

liave in mind there are just three to one prospective ocean travel- 
ers who desire, at all times, to get their money’s worth on a sea 
voyage, not alone for the air but for the food, and are delighted 
with a comfortable, eight day, voyage across the waters to bonny 
England, sunny France and happy Germany. Speed is not every- 
thing to be considered in these days. Many are asking, ‘“Why the 
great rush?” and this new American merchant marine on the seven 
seas, which is fast coming into being, will provide this most desirable 
service, speed to match all competitors, the wry type of service 
and comfort for passengers in new vessels and no reconditioned or 
rebuilt cabin ships. 

One of the outstanding achievements of President Hoover’s term 
of office will be the restoration of the American merchant marine to 
its proper place with the fleets of the world. 

It will have a greater and a finer tonnage than it has ever 
sailed and, proudly, under the American flag, and, in bringing this 
fleet into being, President Hoover will not only have accomplished 
this achievement but will, as well, have been the means of keeping 
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employed to the limit the shipyards of this country for a period of 
years to come. 





OCEAN MAIL CONTRACTS 


Bids on two additional ocean mail routes were opened 
March 31 in the office of Assistant Postmaster-General W. Irving 
Glover. 

On route No. 35, from New Orleans, La., to Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo and Bahai Blanca, two bids were re. 
ceived as follows: 

Mississippi Ship Company, New Orleans, La.: Vessels of class 6, 
$2.50 per nautical mile; class 5, $4; class 4, $6. By agreement between 
Postmaster General and the contractor: Class 6, $2.50 per nautical 
mile; class 5, $4; class 4, $6; class 3, $8. 

Munson Steamship Company, New York: Vessels of class 6, $1.74 
per nautical mile; class 5, $3.50; class 4, $6. By agreement between 
Postmaster General and contractor: Class 6, $1.74 per nautical mile; 
class 5, $3.50; class 4, $6; class 3, $8; class 2, $10. 

On route No. 45, from New Orleans, La., to west Mediter- 
ranean ports, the Tampa Inter-Ocean Steamship Company, of 
New Orleans, was the only bidder as follows: 

Class 6, $2.50 per nautical mile; class 5, $4. By agreement be- 


tween Postmaster General and contractor: Class 4, $6 per nautica! 
mile; class 6, $2.50; class 3, $8; class 5, $4; class 2, $10. 


On route 35 the contractor will be required to make not 
less than 36 nor more than 52 trips per annum with 10-knot 
ships. Four 13-knot ships are to be provided within two years 
and two additional within seven years. 

On route 45 there will be 32 trips provided per annum with 
10-knot vessels. Two 15-knot ships are to be provided in the 
term of the contract. All contracts run for a period of ten years. 

The fact that the Munson company underbid the Mississippi 
company for the ocean mail contract on route No. 35 resulted 
in activity on the “hill” with respect to the White bill, passed 
recently by the House, providing for preference being accorded 
purchasers of Shipping Board lines in the matter of ocean mail 
contracts under the Jones-White merchant marine act. The 
Mississippi company is the purchaser of a Shipping Board line 
in the Gulf-Brazil-River Plate trade. Proponents of the White 
bill urged favorable action by the Senate commerce committee 
on the measure so that preference might be accorded the 
Mississippi company. ; 

The House committee on merchant marine and fisheries has 
adopted a resolution, placing the committee on record as favor- 
ing the principle that managing operators of Shipping Board 
lines be preferred when those lines are offered for sale. 


PORT IMPROVEMENTS AT MOBILE 


“Few ports in the United States can show more substantial 
developments in recent years than the port of Mobile, according 
to a report just issued by the bureau of operations of the Ship- 
ping Board and the board of engineers for rivers and harbors 
of the War Department,” says the Shipping Board in a sum- 
mary of the report. 

“The recently completed Alabama State Docks, consisting 
of three great piers and an electrically equipped plant for han- 
dling bulk commodities such as coal, ore, and grain, provide 
up-to-date terminal facilities with ample deep-water berthing 
space and commodious storage accommodations. The state has 
also constructed, as an adjunct to the water terminal, railroad 
yards having a capacity of 1,000 freight cars, and has provided 
sites for countless industrial enterprises, these being available 
under long-term leases at low rental. 

“Details of these various improvements are fully set forth 
in the report just issued. Information is given regarding harbor 
conditions, port and customs regulations, services and charges, 
fuel and supplies, communications, freight rates, territory trib- 
utary to the port, and the origin and destination of the principal 
commodities comprising the port’s foreign trade. 

“The railroads serving Mobile tap a territory which provides 
a regular flow of export traffic, especially in lumber, cotton, 
iron and steel products, and naval stores. An analysis of the 
freight rate situation, as given in the report, indicates that the 
port is in an excellent position to compete for the export trade 
of a large and productive section of the interior, particularly 
with regard to traffic destined to the West Indies, Central 
America, and the west coast of South America, and, for certain 
commodities, to Japan, China and other points in the Orient. 

“The report just issued shows that Mobile is served by 
forty-two steamship lines which carry commerce to nearly all 
parts of the world. Seventeen lines are engaged in traffic be 
tween Mobile and the United Kingdom; nine run to the West 
Indies, Central and South America; and four operate to the 
Far East. In the intercoastal trade there are also four lines, 
while two local companies afford communication with points 
on Mobile Bay and along the Tombigbee, Mobile, Warrior and 
Black Warrior rivers. 

“There has been a substantial increase in the amount of 
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WHEREVER 


you may travel—north, west 
or northwest— 


WHENEVER 


you may choose to go—morn- 
ing, noon or night— 


GO 
‘NornTHWESTERN 


Chicago & North Western pro- 
vides the widestrange of service 
ever offered. A splendid fteet 
of fine, fast trains on conven- 
ient daily schedules led by 


The two finest trains in the World 


NoOrTHWESTERN 
LIMITED 


CHICAGO-ST. PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS 
Leave Chicago daily - 6:30 p. m. 


Corn KING 
LIMITED 


CHICAGO - OMAHA - SIOUX CITY 
Leave Chicago daily - 6:05 p.m. 


Unrivalled 
Range of Service 
to Other Points 


18 daily trains between 
Chicago and Omaha 
10 daily trains between 
Chicago-St. Paul-Minneapolis 
6 daily trains between 
Chicago-Duluth-Superior 
6 daily trains between 
Chicago and Rochester, Minn. 
30 daily trains between 
Chicago and Milwaukee 


For reservations and complete informa- 
tion phone, write or call on 


H. G. VAN WINKLE 
General Agent Passenger Department 
148 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Dearborn 2121 


1081 


NORTHWESTERN 


“The best of everything in the best of the west> RAILWAY 
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New York, N. Y. 


JOHN C. MAYFIELD P. * ¥ te N 
1512 Whitehall Bidg., 43 PS 2» 


T. P. BARTLE 
433 Board of Trade 
Bldg., 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SHIP 


through the 


SOUTH’S SECOND 
EXPORT PORT 


Steadily Port Houston is gaining in importance 
as a world port. Each year shows a great increase 
in both export and import trade. 


AND NOW—the latest shipping board statistics 
prove Houston to be the second export port in 
the South with a tonnage increase of nearly half 
a million over 1928. 


SO— if you are interested in shipping through a 
Southern Port let us give you the facts about 
Houston . . . and why so many shippers are 
finding it profitable to route through this fast 
growing port. 


The HOUSTON. PORT BUREAU 


was established for your convenience. Con- 
sult the nearest office for any information you 
may need about traffic conditions in the South. 
Write or wire: 


HOUSTO 


PORT ~ CITY 


F. C. DEZENDORF 
Cotton Exchange 
Bldg., 
Dallas, Texas 


T. E. DUGGAN 


Chamber of 
Commerce Bidg., 


Houston, Texas 


Send for your copy of the 
Houston Port Book *and 
Houston Port Register. 


DIRECTOR of the PORT 


5th Floor Courthouse 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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tonnage handled annually at this port, its total water-borne com- 
merce having increased from 1,970,638 tons in 1919 to 3,997,660 
tons in 1928, a gain of over 100 per cent. Imports increased 
from 197,647 tons in 1919 to 466,804 tons in 1928, a gain of 136 
per cent Exports averaged approximately 800,000 tons during 
the period 1919-1928. A large portion of these increases is 
directly traceable to the establishment of Shipping Board lines. 
Coastwise receipts made steady and large gains annually, from 
a total of 107,831 tons in 1919 to 741,898 tons in 1928. Internal 
receipts made phenomenal gains, increasing in eight years from 
75,210 to 1,244,922 tons, while internal shipments expanded from 
29,190 tons in 1921 to 215,205 tons in 1928. 

“The port of Mobile and the state of Alabama have proved 
fhat extensive and successful port development lies within the 
reach of any enterprising community. With its modern ter- 
minals and improved cargo-handling facilities, Mobile confidently 
looks forward to steady progress and further expansion.” 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 


Cargo tonnage through the Panama Canal in 1929, aggre- 
gating 31,450,493 tons, established a new high record for a year’s 
cargo tonnage, increasing 2,048,912 tons over the previous cal- 
endar year and 787,487 tons over the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1929, which set the previous high mark for cargo tonnage 
for a calendar or fiscal year since the opening of the canal, 
says the Panama Canal Record. 

From the Atlantic to the Pacific the tonnage in 1929 totaled 
10,166,211 long tons, as compared with 9,065,934 tons in 1928, 
an increase of 12.1 per cent. From the Pacific to the Atlantic 
the tonnage in 1929 was 21,284,282 long tons, as compared with 
20,335,647 tons in 1928, an increase of 4.7 per cent. 

Analysis of the movement of cargo follows: 


Atlantic to Pacific Cargo Movement 


Origin.—Sixty-five per cent of the cargo moving from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific originated on the eastern and Gulf seaboards of the 
United States, and 25.5 per cent in Europe, these two areas con- 
tributing over 90 per cent of the cargo moving from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Tonnage from the United States increased 600,848 tons, or 
10 per cent, in comparison with the tonnage from that area in 1928, 
although the percentage of the total in 1929 was slightly lower than 
that in 1928 (66.3 per cent). Tonnage coming from Europe also 
increased—313,658 tons, or 13.7 per cent—over the tonnage from that 
region in 1928, while the proportion of same to the respective totals 
in the two years was about the same. 

Destination.—Over 42 per cent of all cargo moving from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific was destined to the west coast of the United 
States; 20.7 per cent to Asia; 15.4 per cent to South America; and 14.5 
per cent to Australasia. Tonnage to the United States increased 508,- 
324 tons, or 13.4 per cent over the previous year; that to Asia gained 
36,429 tons, or 1.8 per cent; that to South America 344,189 tons, or 
27.9 per cent; and that to Australasia 105,376 tons, or 7.7 per cent. 
Tonnage to the United States and South America also increased in 
its proportion to the total, while that to Asia and Australasia de- 
creased. 

Pacific to Atlantic Cargo Movement 


Origin.—Of the cargo moving in this direction, 51.3 per cent origi- 
nated on the west cost of the United States; 29.3 per cent in South 
America; 10.7 per cent in Canada; 4.1 per cent in Asia; and 3.8 per cent 
in Australasia. Tonnage from all of these areas with the exception 
of Canada increased in actual tonnage as well as in proportion to the 
total cargo as compared with the calendar year 1928, as follows: 
From the United States, 836,976 tons, or 8.3 per cent; from South 
America, 571,529 tons, or 10.1 per cent; from Asia, 268,787 tons, or 
45.4 per cent; and from Australasia, 116,361 tons, or 16.7 per cent. 
Tonnage from Canada decreased 863,870 tons, or 27.5 per cent, on 
account of lessened grain movement from this area, 

Destination.—Segregated according to destination, 56.7 per cent of 
the cargo moving from the Pacific to the Atlantic during the year was 
destined to the eastern and Gulf seaboards of the United States, and 
37.4 per cent to Europe. Tonnage to the United States showed an 
increase in its relation to the total cargo as well as an increase in 
actual tonnage of 1,334,033, or 12.4 per cent, over the amount destined 
to that region in 1928, while that to Europe registered a decrease in 
its proportion to the total cargo in this direction and an actual loss of 
224,810 tons, or 2.7 per cent, under the calendar year 1928. 


Principal Commodities, Atlantic to Pacific 


Manufacturers of iron and steel, consisting of 2,374,926 tons, com- 
prised the principal class of cargo from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
during 1929, and registered an increase of 214,505 tons over the 
calendar year 1928. The greatest percentage of this increase was in 
the coast-to-coast trade of the United States. Other leading com- 
modities passing through the canal in this direction were mineral 
oils, cement and phosphates, in order named, each showing substantial 
increases over 1928. 


Principal Commodities, Pacific to Atlantic 


Of the commodities passing from the Pacific to the Atlantic dur- 
ing 1929, the heaviest increase was in the shipments of mineral oils, 
which registered a gain of nearly a million tons over the preceding 
year. Smaller increases were made in shipment of ores (principally 
iron) and sugar, each of which gained over 300,000 tons as compared 
with the shipments in 1928. The principal trades over which the larger 
part of the mineral oils were shipped were the United States inter- 
coastal and from the United States to Europe, although there were 
some 800,000 tons shipped out of South America (Peru and Ecuador) 
and reported destined to the United States, Canada, and Europe. 
Heavy shipments of iron ore from Chile to the United States con- 
tributed principally to the increased ore tonnage, while the larger 
portion of the increased sugar tonnage was carried from the Philip- 
pine Islands to the United States. Wheat shipments declined over 
900,000 tons as compared with the previous calendar year, while lum- 
ber fell off close to 150,000 tons. 
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In February, 1930, 93 tank ships transited the canal with 
an aggregate net tonnage, Panama Canal measurement, of 
480,478, on which tolls of $420,206.59 were collected. Cargp 
amounted to 422,973 tons, which included 8,900 tons of creosote. 
6,461 tons of cocoanut oil, and 407,612 tons of mineral oils. |p 
point of net tonnage, tanker traffic increased 7.1 per cent over 
the same traffic for the corresponding month a year ago, and 
cargo tonnage 7 per cent over the cargo tonnage of February. 
1929. 

Tanker traffic comprised 18.9 per cent of the total com. 
mercial transits through the canal in the month; made up 203 
per cent of the total Panama Canal net tonnage; were the 
source of 19.7 per cent of the tolls collected; and carried 174 
per cent of the total cargo in transit through the canal. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS APPROVED 


The Shipping Board has approved the following agreement; ~ 
filed in accordance with section 15 of the shipping act of 1916: — 


OMAR, 


remot: A 


American-Hawaiian Steamship Company with New York & Cul ~ 
Mail Steamship Company: Through billing arrangement coverin ~ 
shipments of borax and boric acid from Pacific Coast ports to Cuba 7 
with transhipment at New York. Through rates are to be based op 
direct line rates and apportioned in accordance with the percentage — 
indicated in the agreement. Cost of transhipment at New York is t 
be assumed by American-Hawaiian out of its proportion of th: 
through rates. : 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Company with New York & Cu 7 
Mail Steamship Company: Covers through shipments from Pacifi © 
Coast ports to Tampico and Vera Cruz, Mexico, with transhipmen 7 
at New York. Through rates are to be based on direct line rates ani” 
apportioned 38 8/9 per cent to New York & Cuba Mail and 61 1/7 
per cent to American-Hawaiian, the latter to absorb cost of tran- 7 
shipment. b 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Norwegian Ameria 7 
Line: Covers through shipments of canned goods, dried fruit ani 
apricot kernels from Pacific coast of call of Luckenbach to designatei 
Norwegian ports, with transhipment at New York. Through rate 7 
are to be based on direct line rates of Pacific Coast-European Con- 
ference and are to be apportioned equally between the lines, each of 7 
which is to assume one-half the cost of transhipment at New York 7 
Arrangement is subject to minimum bill of lading charge of $10 which © 
is likewise to be equally apportioned between the lines. sg 

Calmar Steamship Corporation with Spanish Royal Mail Line 7 
Through billing arrangement covering shipments from Pacific Coas 7 
ports to direct ports of call and transhipment or arbitrary ports in 
Spain, with transhipment at New York. Through rates are to ky 
the combination of the local rates of the participating carriers plu” 
cost of transhipment at New York. q 

American Brazil Line, Booth American Shipping Corporation ani 
Lamport & Holt Line with Panama Pacific Line: Provides for throug! 
shipments of carnauba wax from Ceara, Brazil, to Los Angeles o 
San Francisco. The through rate is to be $40.80 per ton of 2,2 
pounds plus custom house entry fee of $2 per bill of lading. Through | 
rate is to be apportioned $18 per ton plus 10 per cent to South Amer 7 
ican carrier and $18 per ton to intercoastal carrier, after absorption” 
of transfer charge of $3 per ton at New York and custom hou? 
entry fee. Z 

Luckenbach. Steamship Company, Inc., with Cosulich Line: Ar 
rangement for through movement of shipment from Pacific Coast 
ports of call of Luckenbach Line to designated Mediterranean ports 
with transhipment at New York. Through rates are to be based 0 
direct line rates and are to be apportioned equally between thé 
lines, each of which is to assume one-half the cost of transhipment 

Red D Line of Steamships with American-Hawaiian Steamshil 
Company and Panama Pacific Line: Through billing arrangement 
covering shipments of cocoanuts from Porto Rico to designated Pa 
cific coast ports, with transhipment at New York. Through rates ar 
to be as mutually agreed between the parties and are to be appo- 
tioned equally between the participating carriers, the Red D Litt 
to absorb cost of transhipment. 

Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Company with Calmar Steamshi 
Corporation: Arrangement for through movement of shipments from) 
Oriental loading ports of Oceanic & Oriental to Atlantic coast port 
of call of Calmar, with transhipment at Los Angeles or San Francis¢0.; 
Through rates are to be based on direct line rates and apportione®! 
equally between the carriers subject to minimum proportion to eat 
of $4.50 per ton. Cost of transferring shipments is to be assumé 
in equal proportions by the lines, the Oceanic & Oriental to absor 
inward and Calmar outward wharfage or state tolls. : 

Lamport & Holt Line Booth American Shipping Corporati! 
and American Brazil Line with Panama Pacific Line: Covers throug! 
shipments of cocoa beans from Para Brazil to San Francisco, wil 
transhipment at New York. Through rate is to be $1.81 per 100 pouné 
on quantities of 24,000 pounds or more and $2.31 on lots of less tha 
24,000 pounds. Of the through rate the South American carrier is ! 
receive 85 cents per 100 pounds plus 10 per cent, regardless of qual'® 
tity, plus port tax of 40 cents per 1,000 kilos at Para. The inter 
coastal carrier is to receive the remainder of the through rate afte 
deduction of 15 cents per 100 pounds transfer charge and cust EN 
house entry fee of $2 per bill of lading. He 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Company with American-Wée 
African Line, Inc.: Through_billing arrangement covering shipment! 
from Pacific coast ports to Canary Island and West African ports 
call of American-West African Line on combination of local rates ® 
the participating carriers plus cost of transhipment at New York. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Yankee Line: AT. 
rangement for through shipments of canned goods, dried fruit and 
high density cotton from Pacific coast ports of call of Luckenbact 
to Hamburg and Bremen, with transhipment at Boston or Philadelphi# 
Through rates are to be based upon direct line rates of Pacific Coas™ 
European Conference and are to be apportioned equally between the 
lines, each of which is to assume one-half the cost of transhipmet 
Arrangement is subject to minimum bill of lading charge of $10 whit 
is to be apportioned equally between the lines. 

Yankee Line with Ocean Dominion Steamship Corporation: Cove 
shipments from Virgin Islands to Hamburg and Bremen, with tral 
shipment at Hampton Roads, Va. Through rates are to be based 
direct line rates and are to be apportioned 4/7ths to Ocean Domini0! 
which is to pay the cost of transhipment, and 3/7ths to Yankee Lite 
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U.S. Steel Corporation 
American Shipbuilding Co. 
Michigan Alkali Co. 
Bessemer & Lake Erie Ry. 
Detroit Edison Co. 
Chicago & Northwestern 
Ry. Company 
Grasselli Chemical Company 
City of Detroit 
Union Carbide and CarbonCo. 
Solvay Process Company 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Canton Co. of Baltimore 
Winkworth Fuel & Supply Co. 
Chicago, St. Paul, M. & O. 
Ry. Company 
Michigan Northern Power Co. 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
R. R. Company 
The M. A. Hanna Co. 
City of Cleveland 
C. & B. Transit Co. 
State of California 
City of Houston, Texas 
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Kelley Island Lime & Transport 
Company 
Clarkson Coal and Dock Co. 
Duluth and Iron Range Ry. 
Buffalo Dry Dock Co. 
Chicago Shipbuilding Co. 
Central West Coal Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Standard Oil Co.of NewJersey 
Sun Shipbuilding Co. 
Virginia Shipbuilding Corp. 
Peerless-Egyptian Cement Co. 
City of Wyandotte, Mich. 
A. J. Dupuis Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Michigan Steel Castings Co. 
Petoskey Portland Cement Co. 
Wm. Cramp & Co. 
Havana Docks Corporation 
City of Norfolk 
Detroit Iron and Steel Co. 
The Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. 
City of St. Petersburg 
Gulf Refining Co. 
D. & C. Navigation Co. 
Anaconda Copper Co. 


~ 
— =. 


Consulting Engineers 
GAYLORD W. FEAGA, President 


ee 


a 


THE DOCK & TERMINAL ENGINEERING CO. 


MORE REINFORCED 
CONCRETE DOCKS 


6 New Clients in 30 Days 


The unquestioned supremacy of Reinforced Concrete Docks 
and Piers is best evidenced by the character of their owners. 


In January six additional outstanding dock owners 
adopted the FERGUSON REINFORCED CONCRETE DOCK— 
consistently preferred by good engineers and repeatedly 
upheld by the Federal Courts in point of patent protection. 


READ THE ROLL CALL 


Houston Compress Co. 


Stewart Sand Company of 
Kansas City 


Anderson-Clayton Company 
of Houston 


Mapes & Ferdon, Ltd. 
Nicholson Terminal & Dock Co. 
Staten Island Shipbuilding Co. 
Imperial Tobacco Co. 
Humble Oil Co. 

Wisconsin Steel Co. 


Edward W. Bissell Estate, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Chester Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Company 

Baltimore Dry Dock 
& Steamship Company 

Sanford & Brooks Co. of 
Baltimore, Md. 

Groton Iron Works Co., 
Groton, Conn. 

Michigan Ammonia Works 
of Detroit 


Consolidated G. & E. Co. 
of Baltimore. 
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Arrangement is subject to minimum proportion of $4.50 per net ton 
to Yankee Line. 

Yankee Line with Ocean Dominion Steamship Corporation: 
Through billing arrangement covering shipments from Hamburg and 
Bremen to Virgin Islands, with transhipment at Hampton Roads. 
Through rates are to be based on direct line rates and a es 
3/7ths to Ocean Dominion and 4/7ths to Yankee Line, which is to 
pay cost of transhipment. Arrangement is subjected to minimum 
proportion of $4.50 per net ton to Yankee Line. 

Agreement providing for making rates by members of the Porto 
Rico and St. Thomas Section of the Association of West India Trans- 
Atlantic Steam Ship Lines on traffic between Europe and Porto Rico 
and St. Thomas. The parties agree to adhere to the rates and con- 
ditions mutually agreed upon, conference action to be by a majority 
of three-fourths on matters decided at meetings of the conference, 
but tariff and classification matters agreed to by correspondence must 
be affirmed by all members. Deliberate breach of the agreement is 
to subject the offending carrier to a penalty of not exceeding £300, 
plus double freight earned as a result of such breach, the amount 
of the penalty to be decided by the parties to the agreement in 
meeting. Any reputable person, firm or corporation, citizen of the 
United States, operating vessels regularly in the trade is to be ad- 
mitted to membership upon compliance with the terms of the agree- 
ment, and any member may withdraw upon one month’s notice. 
Three American lines operating between New York and Porto Rico 
participating in the transportation of traffic between Europe and 
Porto Rico, with transhipment at New York, are also parties to the 
agreement conforming to all thereof except the provision in respect 
to penalty for violation. Although the agreement is stated to be 
operative on and from February 1, 1928, action under it, of course, 
will be lawful only from the time of approval by the board, and the 
parties will be notified accordingly. 

Trans-Pacific Passenger Conference agreement between the Amer- 
ican Mail Line, the Canadian-Australasian Royal Mail Line, the 
Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd., the Dollar Steamship Line, the 
Los Angeles Steamship Company, the Matson Navigation Company, 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, and the Union Steamship Company of 
New Zealand, Ltd. 

By its terms the agreement establishes an association of carriers 
to be known as the Trans-Pacific Sow tgee ge Conference, the purpose 
of which is to regulate the handling of passenger traffic between 
Pacific coast ports of the Unitecd States and Hawaii, Japan, China, 
Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, Malaysia and South Sea Islands 
as well as inter-port traffic. Passenger cruises to or from Pacific 
coast ports by vessels operated by or for member lines are also within 
the scope of the agreement. Each member line retains the right to 
fix its own rates of passage and rates of commissions to sub-agents, 
but no member is to decrease its passage fares, increase commis- 
sion or alter regulation in such a manner as to result in decreased 
revenue without such notice to the other parties as may be unani- 
mously agreed upon. Members are required to adhere rigidly to 
published fares, and free or reduced rates of passage are prohibited 
——— as may be unanimously agreed upon and are in no case to 
be violative of any of the regulatory provisions of the Shipping Act. 

Provision is made for the functioning of the conference through 
three groups, to be known as the Australian Group, the Hawaiian 
Group and the Orient Group, each group being authorized to adopt 
. Special by-laws to meet the requirements of its particular trade. 
Any carrier engaged in regular passenger service across the Pacific 
Ocean may become a member upon agreeing to abide by the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the conference, and any member may with- 
draw upon six weeks’ notice by registered letter to tke secretary. 
The agreement is to continue for an indefinite period, but withdrawal 
of any member line is to operate to release the other members unless 
the latter agree to continue it in effect. Advertising by member 
lines is to be restricted to statements of fact and conform to by-laws 
to be adopted by the member lines. Disputes, complaints and claims 
arising under the agreement are to be settled by arbitration in ac- 
cordance with by-laws to be adopted by the conference, and to insure 
compliance with any award of arbitration the lines may provide for 
a deposit by each company of a surety bond or promissory note in 
an amount to be agreed upon by the parties. 

Pacific Coast River Plate Brazil Conference agreement between 
the Pacific Argentine and Brazil Line and the Westfal Larsen Com- 
pany Line. The agreement provides for cooperation between the 
lines in the maintenance of uniform freight rates as agreed upon 
from time to time in the trade between Pacific coast ports of the 
United States and Argentine, Uruguay and Brazil and adjacent ter- 
ritory through the medium of an organization to be known as the 
Pacific Coast River Plate Brazil Conference. The agreement is re- 
stricted to regulation of rates, tariffs, brokerage and matters directly 
relating to traffic, and all decisions are to be by unanimous agree- 
ment of the parties present at meetings except decisions relating 
to refrigerated cargo, in respect to which a two-thirds vote only is 
required. Unjust discrimination and payment of rebates or com- 
pensation to shippers, sonsignees or other receivers of merchandise 
is prohibited, as well as payments or refunds in respect to freight 
or compensation received. There is to be no absorption of rail or 
steamer rates or other charges directly or indirectly, and no cargo 
is to be accepted at less than actual gross weight or measurement 
nor payment of freight received in any currency other than of the 
United States or its equivalent. Any carrier in the trade may be- 
come a party to the agreement by subscribing thereto, and any 
party may withdraw upon sixty days’ written notice. Disputes be- 
tween the parties are to be adjusted by arbitration. 


NICARAGUA ROUTE DIFFICULTIES 


Army engineers, according to a statement issued by the 
War Department, disagree with the views recently expressed 
by Phillippe Bunau-Varilla, in a newspaper interview sent from 
Paris. As quoted, M. Bunau-Varilla is of the opinion that a 
canal across Nicaragua is impossible, due to “the formidable 
menace of volcanic activity through the territory involved” 
and the “greatly increased elevation of the continental divide 
in Nicaragua, which reaches a height of nearly 300 feet at Tam- 
borcito, compared to the 103 feet elevation of the famous Cule- 
bra summit in Panama and the tedious and uncertain work 
necessary to drain Lake Nicaragua.” 

Commenting on those declarations, the War Department, 
quoting its engineers, points out that the record of earthquakes 
in Nicaragua shows fewer quakes than in the Panama region 
and that not one of the earthquakes in Panama has ever dam- 
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aged the canal. Further, the army engineers point out that 
the volcanic chain is far from the proposed canal route and that 
the divide on one of the proposed routes is only 220 feet and 
entirely eliminated from another route. Further, they point out 
that it is not proposed to drain the lake, but to use it for about 
70 miles. They also point out that piercing Tamborcito wil 
be an insignificant task in comparison with the Culebra cut, | 
Finally, the statement calls attention to the fact that the ques. 
tion of the practicability and advantages of a canal through 
Nicaragua is under consideration and asserts that the question 
will be viewed with open-mindedness. 





VESSEL FOR POWER PLANT 


The Shipping Board has authorized the sale of the S. 5 _~ 
Jacona to the New England Public Service Company of Augusta, | 
Me., for $25,000 cash, with the understanding that the purchasers | 
will convert her into a floating powér plant within a year at 
the cost of not less than $1,000,000 Machinery and equipment 
not useful to the ship after conversion are to be scrapped. 

As a floating power plant, the vessel will be equipped with 
two 10,000 k. w. steam turbo generators of the oil-burning type 
and four high-pressure water tube boilers. The intention of 
the purchasers is that the ship will be used for transmitting 
power to coast cities of Maine and New Hampshire for the 
benefit of newly established industries where land power facili. 
ties are not available. 

The Jacona is a steel cargo vessel of 7,668 deadweight tons, 
She has been in lay-up for eight years and is one of the vessels 
assigned to the list for scrapping. The price obtained by the 
board is $8,000 more than the estimated scrap value. 


VESSELS SOLD FOR SCRAPPING, ETC. 


The Shipping Board has sold eleven steel cargo vessels to 
the Union Shipbuilding Company of Baltimore for scrapping for — 
a total of $206,585. The vessels are the Benoni, Oscoda, City — 
of Berkeley, Haymon, Hathaway, Hatchie, Lake Fibre, Hayden, ~ 
Isanti, Haxtum and Hawarden. They must be completely dis. 4 
mantled and scrapped under the terms of sale. 

The steel cargo vessel, Auditor, of 8,756 deadweight tons, ~ 
has been sold by the board to T. Smith & Co., Inc., of New ~ 
Orleans, for $19,000. The ship is to be converted into a barge. ~ 

The board has authorized the advertisement for sale of the 
six remaining laid-up vessels at New Orleans and Mobile for © 
scrapping or conversion to barges and the fifteen remaining © 
vessels of the Caldwell (N. Y.) fleet not considered salable as © 
steamers will be offered on the same basis. Bids on the Gulf 
group will be received April 28, and those for the Hudson River 
group will be received June 2 at 12 o’clock noon. 








WATER LINE AND GUARANTY = 
The Senate has passed S. 962, amending and reenacting |~ 
subdivision (a) of section 209 ‘of the transportation act, to per |~ 
mit the Merchants’ & Miners’ Transportation Company, a coast | 
wise carrier, to press a claim against the government for pay | 
ment of a guaranty for the six months after the end of federal 7 
control. (See Traffic World, March 15, p. 710.) The House com © 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce recently reported 7 
favorably to the House a similar bill, with seven members 0 a 
the committee opposed to its enactment. ; 

In brief debate in the Senate April 2, when the Dill was ~ 
passed, Senator Tydings, of Maryland, said that the Senate ll 
the Seventieth Congress had passed a similar bill. a 

“The House committee on interstate and foreign commerct ~ 
has considered a bill similar to this and it has passed the House — 
twice,” said he. i 

The bill has never been passed by the House, according 0 © 
the records of the House committee on interstate and foreigl © 
commerce. 





Wee a 


NEW OCEAN LINERS 
Two passenger liners—the largest and fastest in the trade 
between the Pacific coast and Europe, the announcement says— 
will be placed in service by the Libera Line within the nex! 


few months. The General Steamship Corporation is the Pacifi 
coast agent. Each vessel will be equipped to carry 200 pa 
sengers. They will be operated at a speed of 15 knots and vil 


afford a 25-day service to Mediterranean ports via the Panama 
Canal. 

The first vessel, the former Cunard S. S. “Albania,” n0¥ 
being reconditioned, will be renamed and placed in service 2 
June, enabling her to make her first sailing from the Pacifit 
coast in August. 


WHITE BILL REPORTED FAVORABLY 
Senator Johnson, chairman of the Senate commerce col 
mittee, has favorably reported for passage the White bill pr 
viding for preference for purchasers of Shipping Board lines 
in the awarding of ocean mail contracts. The committee 4? 
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**Yes Siree—there’s plenty of room for our plant in 
the famous Pittsburgh District yet, thanks to the 


extension development of the Montour Railroad. 


Here we have an old established belt line railroad that 
has available a number of choice manufacturing sites 
along their lines that will give us practically the same 
efficient transportation service as a trunk line loca- 


tion without paying a premium for it. 


All the great raw material and market advantages of 
the Pittsburgh District will be ours at less cost! Let’s 
make an appointment today with the Montour Rail- 
road officials to look over the sites they have available. 


It’s a great proposition. 


MONTOUR R.R. 


PITTSBURGH PENNA. 
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proved an amendment giving the Postmaster-General and the 
Shipping Board equal discretion with respect to determination 
of lines that should have contracts. 


DAVIS DISCOUNTS WATERWAYS 


The expenditure required to construct and maintain inland 
waterways seems disproportionately large when measured by 
their present day usefulness for transportation purposes, ac- 
cording to J. M. Davis, president of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western railroad, in a discussion of the subject in the com- 
pany’s annual report. 

“The necessity for the expansion of our national system of 
inland waterways is a much talked about subject,” said Mr. 
Davis. “The chief reason for this development, according to 
the enthusiastic friends of waterway appropriations, is the bring- 
ing about of lower freight rates for manufacturers and farmers 
and consequently lower prices to consumers.” 

Taking as an example the New York state barge canal, 
which competes with the Lackawanna, Mr. Davis continued: “It 
has been given a fair trial. Farmers do not receive any more 
for their products shipped by water between Buffalo and New 
York than for those which move by rail. The cost of a loaf of 
bread is the same, regardless of whether the wheat or flour 
from which it is made is floated by canal or shipped by rail. 
The actual benefit of the canal is not, therefore, apparent.” 


MONEY FOR WATERWAYS 


Secretary of War Hurley has approved allotments aggregat- 
ing $10,913,500 out of the $12,000,000 deficiency appropriation 
for river and harbor work made by Congress at the request of 
President Hoover. 

“These funds becoming available at this time,’ said Sec- 
retary Hurley, “will enable the work now in progress on the 
present administration program for inland waterways to be 
carried out without interruption, there will be no slackening of 
the present rate of operations and work urgently needed in the 
interest of navigation on various projects will be vigorously 
prosecuted.” 

Some of the larger allotments follow: Missouri River, 
Kansas City to the mouth, $2,200,000; Missouri River, Kansas 
City to Sioux City, $500,000; Mississippi River between mouth 
of Wisconsin River and Minneapolis, Minn., $425,000; Illinois 
River, Ill., $600,000; the Louisiana-Texas intracoastal waterway 
from New Orleans, La., to Corpus Christi, Tex., (New Orleans- 
Sabine River section), $1,050,000; Louisiana-Texas intracoastal 
waterway (Sabine River-Corpus Christi section), $680,000; Mil- 
waukee Harbor, Wis., $395,000; Muskegon Harbor, Mich., $815,- 
000; intracoastal waterway, Jacksonville to Miami, Fla., $450,- 
000; Delaware River, $450,000; San Joaquin River, Calif., 
$450,000; Oakland Harbor, Calif., $230,000. The sum of $1,086, 
500 has been retained as a contingency fund for future allot- 
ment to authorized projects as necessity therefor may arise. 


CHAIN STORE TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


The Chain Store Traffic League has been organized, with 
headquarters at the Traffic Club of New York, Park Central 
Hotel, New York. The membership is restricted to representa- 
tives in charge of traffic of chain store organizations and 
the league has as its purpose: 


To advance the interest and knowledge of its members by inter- 
change of ideas, to unite on traffic subjects of common interest and 
to cooperate with other traffic organizations governed by the same 
principles. 


It will from time to time handle matters of common interest 
with the transportation agencies and others doing business with 
chain store companies, according to an announcement by 
Spencer E. Hughes, of McLellan Stores, New York, secretary of 
the league 

Other officers include E. F. Cosgriff, W. T. Grant Company, 
chairman; Frank Rich, 3. C. Penny Company, vice-chairman; 
Cc. L. Hilleary, F. W. Woolworth and Company; claims and 
claim prevention; C. H. Stoneback, J. J. Newberry and Com- 
pany, classification and rates, and R. A. Wodehouse, Schulte 
United, Inc., membership. 


A CORRECTION 

In the Traffic World, March 29, page 852, under the caption 
“Reduced Time to Northwest,’ “Northern Pacific’ was sub- 
stituted for “Great Northern” in the first paragraph of the 
story telling of a reduction of an hour and fifteen minutes in 
running time between Chicago and the Pacific coast, effective 
March 30. The story also reported reductions effective that date 
over the routes of Milwaukee and the C. & N. W.-Union Pacific. 
A similar reduction of an hour and fifteen minutes was made 
on that day in the running time between Chicago and the Pacific 
roast of the “North Coast Limited” of the Northern Pacific. 
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POSTAL SERVICE CHARGES 


An increase in the first-class mail rates to 2% cents an 
ounce as a means of reducing the postal deficit probably will be 
recommended to Congress by the Post Office Department, ac- 
cording to Postmaster General Walter F. Brown. 

In an address before the Bronx Board of Trade, New York 
City, April 3, the Postmaster General analyzed the problem of 
postal finances. 

“When the federal Constitution was adopted it was the idea 
of the founders that the postal service should be self-sustaining,” 
said he. “They believed that the transportation of letters, news- 
papers and pamphlets for their fellow citizens was a personal 
and private service, just as would be the transportation of their 
persons or their merchandise, and that the users of the mails 
in the aggregate should pay for the service. The act of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1792, establishing the post office and post roads, pro- 
vided that the Postmaster General should defray the expense 
of carrying the mails from the postal revenues, no other fund 
being placed at his disposal.” 

Mr. Brown said that for the first sixty years of the country’s 
life the postal service was entirely self-supporting, although 
the expenditures exceeded the revenues by small amounts in 
some years. 

With the discovery of gold in California and the migration 
of population to the far west, Congress began to encourage the 
establishment of transportation routes to the new frontiers as 
a stimulus to colonization. 

“The cost of maintaining these routes was very large and 
the revenues from operating them at first were very small,” 
said Mr. Brown. ‘Large sums were expended also in this period 
for railway and ocean mail contracts, the purpose being not so 
much to facilitate the movement of the mails as to subsidize 
the struggling railroad and steamship companies. Although the 
wisdom of this policy can not be questioned, it resulted in load- 
ing the postal revenues with a huge burden, which, while fully 
justified from a national point of view, was not a proper charge 
against postal funds. In my judgment the cardinal mistake was 
made at that time in not distinguishing between expenditures 
for postal service and the expenditures for non-postal services 
which Congress saw fit to require the Post Office Department to 
inaugurate and supervise.” 

For the fiscal year 1928 the audited excess of expenditures 
over postal receipts was $32,000,000; for the fiscal year 1929 it 
was $85,000,000. 

Deducting from the $85,000,000, $35,000,000 which was ex- 
pended at the direction of Congress for non-postal services and 
services for which no compensation was received leaves a 
strictly postal deficit of approximately $50,000,000, according to 
the Postmaster General, “which was made good by taxpayers 
generally without regard to the extent to which they used postal 
facilities or indeed whether they used them at all” 


Should Meet Cost of Service 


The business of the Post Office Department shows it to be 
a public utility, according to Mr. Brown, and “like any other 
properly managed public utility, it should conduct its operations 
without financial loss; that is to say, its rates of charge to 
the public should be adjusted so as to provide an income suf- 
ficient in the aggregate to pay the cost of all its services.” 

“There is no more logic and justification in asking the 
government to transport your private mail for less than cost 
than there would be in asking an electric light company to 
light your house, or a telephone company to furnish you with 
long-distance service for less than cost,” said he, after having 
pointed out that the department was endeavoring, as far as it 
could, to cut down operating costs. 

Touching directly on the question of what postal rates should 
be increased, Mr. Brown said: 


The difficulty is to determine which rates should be increased. 
The postal service carries letter mail, newspapers, circular matter, 
and parcel post all at different rates. It gives money order service, 
Cc. O. D. service and registry service, for which it charges specified 
fees. Obviously some of these rates and fees are inadequate and 
must be increased if the service as a whole is to be made self-sus- 
taining. There are wide and sometimes violent differences of opinion 
as to which rates should be increased. Some say that second-class 
rates are too low, others say that parcel post rates should be increased. 
In considering this question it must be remembered that the post 
office department with respect to all of its services except the carry- 
ing of sealed letter mail has the keenest competition. The railroads, 
express companies, trucking companies, steamships and other com- 
mon carriers compete with it in the carrying of magazines, circulars, 
printed advertising matter and merchandise of every kind. The banks, 
express companies and telephone companies compete with the de- 
partment in the transportation and transfer of funds. The savings 
banks of course compete with the department in postal saving activl- 
ties. A horizontal increase in all postal rates would unquestionably 
drive much of our present business out of the mails altogether, leav- 
ing the postal establishment with substantially the same organization, 
the same plant facilities, and same overhead, but with a greatly 
diminished volume of business. Such a solution would undoubtedly 
tend rather to increase than to decrease the deficit. 

From the experiences of public utilities which perform mixed 
varied services has developed a rule for determining rates, the sound- 
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Taxing the Railroads 


The taxes placed upon the rail- 
roads of the United States for 1929 
exceeded 400 million dollars. Rail- 
way taxes first exceeded 100 million 
dollars in 1911. In 1917 they 
exceeded 200 million. In 1922 they 
exceeded 300 million. Now they 
are more than 400 million. In 
eighteen years they have increased 
from $280,000 a day to $1,100,000 
a day. 

Everyone uses railway service in 
some form and thus helps to pay 
the taxes that are collected from the 
railroads. In 1913 the average dol- 
lar paid to the railroads for freight 
and passenger service bought 96.2 
cents of transportation, the tax col- 
lectors taking 3.8 cents. In-1929 
the average dollar paid for railway 
service bought only 93.7 cents of 


transportation, because the tax col- 
lectors took 6.3 cents. 

On the average, railway employes 
to the number of 377,500, with 
54,200 miles of railroad, 12,700 
locomotives, 11,600 passenger-train 
cars, 506,700 freight cars and other 
railway facilities to a total value of 
$6,000,000,000, worked all last year 
not for the owners of the railroads 
but to earn the money to pay rail- 
way taxes. 

This statement is made in order 
to give the real payers of railway 
taxes information to which we 
believe they are entitled. 

Constructive criticism and sug- 
gestions are invited. 


L. A. DOWNS, 
President, Illinois Central System. 


CHICAGO, April 1, 1930. 
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ness of which is generally conceded. It is this: That each class of 
service should pay the entire cost directly attributable to that service; 
that is to say, the amount which would not be expended if that service 
were not rendered; and that in addition each class of service should 
be charged with so much of the residual cost, that is, the cost which 
would be incurred whether that particular class of service were ren- 
dered or not, as the traffic will bear. Care must be taken, of course, 
to see to it that the application of this formula does not result in 
rates for particular classes or particular services which would either 
create a disproportionate demand for some services or would wholly 
divert the performance of some services to competitors. 


First-Class Mail Service 


This probably sounds somewhat abstruse. Perhaps an illustration 
will make the point clearer. The entire structure of the postal service 
has been built about the transportation of sealed mail, which was the 
first and is still the primary function of the postal service. In order 
that the sealed communications of representatives of our government, 
as well as of its citizens, might be assured of absolute security and 
privacy, at the beginning of our history the government itself was 
given a monopoly of the transportation of sealed letter mail. It is 
conceded that private enterprise can properly and successfully perform 
all pestal functions except those pertaining to sealed letter mail. 
Thus from the outset the rule has obtained that first-class mail 
determines not only the means of transportation to be used but the 
frequency of on aoe by railway, star route, motor vehicle, aircraft 
and earrier services. It is the first-class mail also which determines 
the location of post offices and substations. First-class mail is given 
preferential treatment throughout the entire postal establishment. 
At every stage it is handled with the maximum speed and security. 
It bears special privileges and immunities of privacy. All other mail 
matter must give way to mail of the first class and necessarily all 
other mail matter receive incidental and deferred treatment. The 
facilities of the postal service have been brought into being basically 
because of the requirements for collecting, moving and for delivering 
the first class mail. 

The cost of moving mail matter of other classes and of perform- 
ing special services is therefore proportionately very much less than 
it would be if it were necessary to create particular facilities for them. 
There is ample justification for low rates on mail of the second class, 
third class, and parcel post if we accept the principle that these 
classes should be charged only with that portion of the aggregate 
cost of the postal service which results directly from their having 
been introduced in the mails, plus an amount which in the aggregate 
will not operate to drive business to competitors. It is a fact that 
the railroad companies in many instances make a lower rate to the 
public generally for transporting the commodities which constitute 
second, third and fourth-class matter than they require the govern- 
ment to pay them for carrying such matter in the mails. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the post office department can carry such commod- 
ities only by making a rate which will be lower than its costs. It 
will be appreciated, I am sure, that in weighing any proposal for an 
increase in rates the post office department must give consideration 
to competitive conditions. It is the concensus of expert opinion that 
but small headway can be made toward balancing the post office 
budget by increasing rates on subordinate classes of mail or on the 
special services. . 


First-Class Rate Too Low 


We are of the opinion that the present postage rate on first- 
class mail is too low taking into consideration the value of the first- 
class mail service to postal patrons. The present rate has been in 
effect since 1885 except during a brief period during the war with 
Germany when emergency rates were in force. nee 1916 there 
has been an increase of 82 per cent in the second-class rate, an 
increase of 21 per cent in the third-class rate, and an average 
increase of 10 per cent in the parcel post rate. But in a period of 
greatly increased commodity prices and steadily mounting labor and 
service costs, the Post Office Department has maintained unchanged 
for 45 years the selling price of its basic commodity—first-class mail. 
If we take into account the reduced purchasing power of the dollar 
in the period to which reference is made, the two-cent postage rate 
of 1885 is equivalent to 3% cents at the present time. If we take 
into account the relative wage to labor generally, the two-cent rate 
in 1885 is equivalent to 7 cents at the present time. This means 
that if postage rates had been increased to the average level of com- 
modities, the first class rate today would be 3% cents an ounce, and 
if postage rates had been increased in the same ratio as wages and 
services, the letter rate today would be 7 cents an ounce. We are 
getting from three to five times more for our postal dollar in the 
sending of letters than for any other dollar which we spend. 

While the Post Office Department has not yet completed its study 
of this problem, from the data on hand there seems to be no doubt 
but that an increase in the first-class mail rate is justified both on 
theoretical and practical grounds. We believe that a 2%-cent rate 
for the present would balance our budget and it is not unlikely that 
this increase will soon be recommended to Congress. 


Demands from Employes 


You will note I said that an increase of the first-class postal rate 
to 2% cents an ounce would balance the Post Office Department 
budget for the present. It is my duty to call to your attention the 
fact that more than 30 different proposals, inspired by organized 
groups of postal workers, are now pending in Congress providing for 
special benefits to such postal workers, the aggregate additional cost 
of which, if these soc should be approved by Congress, would 
be more than $150,000,000 per year. Most of these measures would 
provide further increases in the compensation of various groups of 
postal workers. Some would add to the existing leave privileges, 
others would provide for increases of compensation based upon long- 
evity. Still others would provide additional pay for overtime work 
at special rates. . . 

I do not wish to be understood to say that the present laws per- 
taining to the compensation and conditions of employment of postal 
workers are perfect—that they cannot be improved. I believe that 
the government should be a model employer and should treat the 
mén and women on its payroll not merely justly, but generously. 
However, our —= obligation is to the public; above everything 
else we must just to the taxpayer who supports our government 
and we should grant no special benefits or privileges to government 
workers that are not available to the great body of our citizens. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, the unjust burdens which not infre- 
quently are placed upon taxpayers are due in a large measure to 
their own neglect of essentia] duties of citizenship. Members of our 
legislative bodies hear too much from the small organized groups and 
too little from taxpayers as a whole. 

All of our financial troubles in the Post Office Department seem 
to me to result from the disregard by Congress of the fundamental 
fact that in its strictly postal activities the department is a govern- 
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ment-owned and operated public utility, performing without profit 
a number of different services for its citizens as individuals; that 
as such it should be reimbursed by its patrons for the sum of its 
necessary expenditures. If Congress would adhere to the rule laid 
down by the founders of our government, that adequate postal rey- 
enues must be providde by law before additional charges against the 
service may be incurred, at once would disappear the progressivley 
increasing postal deficit and with it the pressure for unwarranted 
special legislation in favor of organized postal workers. 








NEW AIR RECORDS 








P. & A. Photo 


The first attempt to bring six world’s air records to Los Angeles 
was successful recently when Pat Flemming, chief test pilot for 
the Bach Aircraft Corporation, piloted a tri-motored Bach cabin 
plane carrying 4,409/4 pounds of sand for 100 kilometers at an 
average speed of 142.66 miles an hour. The load carried in the 
ship’s cabin was exclusive of fuel and two pilots, a pay load of 
two full tons that places the commercial plane in the class of heavy 
army bombers so far as load weight carrying ability goes. 








AIR MAIL, AUSTRALIA, INDIA, EUROPE 


The Karachi-London air mail service which until recently 
carried only mail addressed to Great Britain is now open for 
correspondence for all European countries, and for Persia, Irak, 
Palestine and Egypt, according to a report from Trade Conm- 
missioner S. R. Peabody, Melbourne, Australia. Time of de 
livery to Europe is reduced four days to Europe and three days 
to other countries. The mail rate is 6d (12 cents) for each 
half ounce on matter addressed to Europe and 4d (8 cents) 
for each half ounce sent to Persia, Irak, Palestine or Egypt. 
This fee is charged in addition to the ordinary postage. Cor- 
respondence must be indorsed “By Karachi-London air mail.” 
The Adelaide-Perch air mail service may be used in addition to 
that on the Karachi-London route. In this case an added fee 
at the rate of 3d per half ounce must be prepaid and the article 
marked “By Australian and Karachi-London air mails.” Mail 
will be forwarded by steamer leaving Freemantle, Australia, 
every Monday to Colombo, Ceylon, for conveyance to Karachi, 
where immediate connection with the air service will be made. 





MAIL FOR GRAF ZEPPELIN 


Postmaster-General Brown has announced that a_ special 
series of air mail stamps will be issued and given distribution 
in connection with the forthcoming European-Pan Americal 
flight of the Graf Zeppelin. The series will consist of three 
stamps of the denominations of 65 cents, $1.30 and $2.60, which 
represent the rates applying to letters and postal cards to be 
carried by the Graf Zeppelin. 

The $2.60 rate applies to letters mailed in the United States 
for the round trip—New York to Friedrichshafen by steamer!, 
Friedrichshafen, Pernambuco and Rio de Janeiro to Lakehurst, 
New Jersey, by air. The letter rate on the last leg of the trip 
from New York to Friedrichshafen via Seville, Spain, will be 
$1.30, return dispatch via regular steamship mail to New York, 
and thence by air mail or other means to point of address. 

The rate on post cards for the round trip will be $1.30 
and the 65-cent rate applies to post cards mailed in the United 
States which will take the flight on the last leg of the trip from 
New York to Friedrichshafen via Seville, Spain, as above. Thes¢ 
rates will include air mail treatment, going and coming, in thé 
United States. 
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Motor Vehicle Transportation 


BUS REGULATION BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


In an “open letter’ to Chairman Couzens, of the Senate 
interstate commerce committee, Alfred Reeves, general manager 
of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, has an- 
nounced that the Parker bus regulation bill was improved by 
the House with respect to protecting the public interest and 
that the motor chamber supports the measure. At the same 
time certain features of the bill are called to the attention of 
the committee and also the chamber’s opposition to regulation 
of the motor truck is reiterated. 

“For several years,” said Mr. Reeves, “a special committee 
of motor executives appointed by the board of directors of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce has been closely 
following the proposals for regulation of trucks and busses as 
agencies of interstate commerce. 

“This subject is now before your committee in the form 
of the Parker bill. Rather than to occupy time through hearings, 
we desire, if we may in this open letter, to place before you 
and your associates, the views of the leaders of the motor in- 
dustry on this highly important public question. 

“Speaking generally, we believe that the measure as _ it 
leaves the House is much better designed to protect the public 
interest in motor transportation than when it was first proposed 
to the House committee. Consequently we support it. Spe- 
cifically, there are some questions which have been raised which 
we believe should at least be drawn to your attention. 

“Considering first, our reason for saying the measure has 
been improved in the public interest, these, among others, are 
as follows: 


1. The bill no longer contains the provision that other transporta- 
tion agencies shall be given special consideration when petition is 
made for a certificate. Only the public interest should be considered. 

2. The bill specifically provides for preservation of competition 
in service where consistent with public interest. 

3. Service to the public cannot be throttled as the result of a 
clause which provides that where railroads alone own bus services, 
consideration shall be given to further certificates to parties inde- 
pendent of railroads. 

4. In rates, nothing in the act shall be construed to authorize 
the Commission to fix a rate, fare or charge. No charge shall be 
considered as unfair or unreasonable because of its effect upon com- 
peting carriers engaged in a different form of transport. This clause 
again protects the public interest in the free and full development 
of motor transportation without regard to other agencies. 

5. The so-called ‘“‘grandfather’’ clause is extended to all services 
in bona fide operation on the highways, March 1, 1930, an obviously 
ae to present users where they are operating in good 
aith. 


“Two questions have been raised which may be deserving 
of further consideration: 


Representatives of the shippers’ point of view have questioned 
that part of Section 3 which gives the examiners final power, except 
where an appeal is taken. They say that this may lead to a serious 
change in policy in the Interstate Commerce Commission with respect 
to its relations with railroads as well as other types of transportation. 

Another point of administrative detail has to do with procedure 
which the house bill leaves largely within the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by simply authorizing such funds as may be 
necessary. 

We do not desire to suggest here that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should be closely bound in working out what must be 
a new form of administration. 

We would like to suggest, however, that in its report covering 
this phase of the bill, the Senate committee might find it worth while 
in the public interest to take some cognizance of this subject. 


“Bus transportation differs from ratiroad operations in many 
vital respects. No one can yet say with any finality what the 
course of this transportation may be. If the United States 
government is going to assume jurisdiction over this growing 
factor in transportation, the administration must be undertaken 
by men who are conversant with its problems and sympathetic 
to its sound development in the interest of the public which 
is paying for the highways and so is entitled to their economic 
use. 

“We believe, therefore, that this point of view should at 
least be placed before the members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in whatever plans they may have for the organ- 
ization of a bureau or a division to handle this question. 


“Finally, the House committee and the House have very 
wisely in our judgment stricken the question of regulation of 
the motor truck as an agency in interstate commerce from 
the terms of this measure. 

“No facts have yet been produced to show any public re- 


1O-@-: 


quirement for anything more than such regulation as is neces- 
sary for the protection of life, limb and property upon the public 
highways, which is a state police power. 

“Unlike bus operations, motor trucks are largely in the 
hands of private shippers or contract carriers and are largely 
operated over short distances without schedules, between no 
fixed termini and with varying rates depending upon varying 
conditions. 

“There is no evidence anywhere that the shipping public 
desires such regulation. On the contrary, shipping organiza- 
tions are and have been strongly opposed to regulation which 
can only interfere with the flexibility of operation which makes 
for efficiency in use of these vehicles. 

“We strongly support this public view. 

“We trust that your committee will find it possible to give 
sympathetic consideration to these comments which are made 
solely from the point of view of providing the public with a 
sound instrument for the continued expansion of bus trans- 
portation along the lines of providing the type of service which 
the public demands.” 

The state commissioners, through their committees on 
legislation and on motor vehicle legislation, have asked the 
Senate interstate commerce committee to report favorably the 
Parker bill without hearing and that the Senate pass the bill. 
In a communication to Chairman Couzens, of the Senate com- 
mittee, the members of the committees outlined the history of 
the legislation and told of the activities of the state com- 
missioners in connection with the effort made to obtain enact- 
ment of regulatory legislation, and in conclusion said: 

As the bill now stands it differs in some respects from the bill 
which was introduced by you as S. 1351, which was the bill last ap- 
proved by vote of our association. These differences, however, are 
not believed to affect its usefulness in any large degree. For that 
reason, and because they believe that further delay in the enactment 
of this legislation, which has been pending for more than four years, 
and upon which full hearings have. been held both in the House and 


in the Senate, ought, if possible, to be avoided, the undersigned recom- 
mend the early passage of the bill, as the same now stands. 


Some of the commissioners felt that it would be well to 
change the bill in some respects but the consensus was that 
none of the changes proposed was of sufficient importance to 
warrant delaying the bill by request for further hearing, and 
that the amendments in the House extending the scope of the 
joint board plan and restoring the section forbidding inter- 
ference with state regulation of intrastate operations, represented 
a distinct achievement on behalf of friends of state regulation. 

The state commissioners will endeavor to get action on the 
bill in the Senate before the contemplated adjournment of Con- 
gress some time in June. 

The Senate committee considered the bus bill in executive 
session April 2. It will continue consideration of the measure 
next week. The present plan is to hold no hearings on it. 

In response to an invitation from Senator James Couzens, 
chairman of the committee on interstate commerce of the 
Senate, the Merchants’ Association has filed with Senator 
Couzens a memorandum objecting to the provisions of section 
3 of the Parker bill for the regulation of motor buses engaged 
in interstate or foreign commerce. 

The Parker bill would place bus companies engaged in inter- 
state traffic under the jurisdiction of the Commission. Section 
3, to which objection is made, provides that in the administra- 
tion of the act, questions arising may be referred to a single 
member or to an examiner of the Commission, either of whom 
might make decisions and recommend appropriate orders. 

Orders recommended would be filed with the Commission 
and upon the expiration of ten days would become effective, 
unless stayed by the Commission. 

Section 3 was written into the bill after the hearings on 
the measure had been held before the House committee. The 
bill was subsequently passed by the House. , 

In connection with its study of the measure the Merchants 
Association made a study of 437 cases that had been decided by 
the Commission. This disclosed that in 85 of these cases the 
commissioners themselves had not been in agreement and that 
in 162 cases the findings of the Commission differed from the 
recommendations of the examiners to whom it is now proposed 
to delegate such broad powers. Recently the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation informed Senator Couzens that it had certain objections 
to make to Section 3. Senator Couzens said that, inasmuch as 
the public hearings had been completed, he would be glad to 
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have the association submit its objections in written form. The 
memorandum of the association reads in part as follows: 


No provision is made in this bill for serving the recommenda- 
tions of either the commissioner or the examiner on the interested 
—— No opportunity is afforded for applicants to make argument 

efore the Commission against the finding of an examiner or com- 

missioner. No opportunity even is given for the filing of briefs, for 
the ten-day period named in the bill is obviously too short for the 
service of the recommendations and reply being made thereto. 

The effect of this section must aortas gy | be that examiners’ 
reports will be filed and will automatically become the order of 
the Commission without an opportunity for either proponents or op- 
ponents to be heard. This section covers a wide deviation from ordi- 
nary procedure before the Commission and in view of the debate in 
the House while this bill was under consideration, it is clear that 
this section is merely a tryout before adopting the same procedure 
with respect to the administration of the interstate commerce act. 

Undoubtedly, the Commission should be given some relief, but 
this relief should be carefully considered and full opportunity be 
given to interested persons to express their views so that the legis- 
lation when perfected will represent a satisfactory and workable 
plan for accomplishing the desired end. The effect of Section 3 of 
the Parker bill is to appoint about 140 additional Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioners by an act of Congress, without the appointees 
being nominated by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 

The Commission’s examiners are selected from the civil service 
list. Commissioners are supposed to be selected because of their 
peculiar fitness for the —, Many of these examiners are not 
of the caliber to decide issues falling within the scope of the Com- 
mission’s activities, as will readily be seen from the records of 
the reports of the Commission which show the extent to which the 
Commissioners either modify or reverse their reports. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the Commission is now 
up to its neck in the administration of the interstate commerce act. 
Decisions by the Commission are frightfully delayed and the im- 
position of this additional legislation will, in our opinion, overwhelm 
it. The result will be that the decisions will be handed down by 
examiners and the Commission will not have an opportunity to pass 
upon the merits of any substantial number of cases, because of the 
great amount of work it already has. 

In view of this situation it seems absolutely necessary that safe- 
guards be thrown around the administration of this act so that if 
an examiner makes a recommendation contrary to the public interest 
or contrary to the record, the matter can be argued before some 
tribunal before the order takes effect. 

We believe it would be a great mistake for the Senate committee 
to approve this section of the bus bill without making a very 
thorough examination into the quality of work turned out by the 
Commission’s examiners, for the Commission disagrees with the ex- 
aminers’ recommendations in forty to sixty per cent of the reports 
they write and the recommendations they make. Is it not perfectly 
logical to assume that the examiners will be no more efficient in con- 
nection with motor bus matters than they are in dealing with rail- 
road matters? 

The necessity for uniform procedure must appeal to your com- 
mittee as having considerable merit. It would seem to be most un- 
wise to have one form of procedure in the regulation of interstate 
motor buses and an entirely different method of procedure in dealing 
with interstate rail cases. The tendency generally is toward uni- 
formity and if this easy method of disposing of controversies before 
the Commission in bus cases is adopted it will be only a short time 
until the same procedure is proposed in connection with rate cases. 

Our suggestions are these: 

1. This matter should not be disposed of by the Senate Com- 
ae on Interstate Commerce until after a full hearing of interested 
parties. 

2. The Interstate Commerce Commission be requested to confer 
with representatives of carriers and shippers with a view to adopt- 
ing a modification of Section 3 that would be satisfactory if written 
into the interstate commerce act. 


RAPID GROWTH OF WAGON JOBBING 
(Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce) 

That there are now more than 10,000 wagon jobbers in the 
country operating between 35,000 and 40,000 wagons and trucks, 
with the number rapidly increasing, is estimated by the Associ- 
ated Grocery Manufacturers of America in their “News Flashes.” 
These figures include only distributors in business for them- 
selves and not the joint sales and delivery systems owned out- 
right by food manufacturers. 

Centralizing on relatively few lines, usually less than a 
dozen, the wagon jobber is said to average between 40 and 50 
calls per day per truck, servicing between 240 and 300 retailers 
each week. It is claimed that one large wholesale grocer in 
the west did a larger and much more profitable business last 
year on 7 items under the truck distribution system than he 
was able to do on 3,000 items three years before. 

Goods are delivered directly to counters or shelves, fresh 
and clean, and with such advertising matter as will help to 
make their sale more rapid. The retailer pays cash, or, in the 
case of chain stores, is extended credit on a weekly basis. 
Among the advantages claimed is avoidance of lost motion and 
delay and of overstocking retailers. 


SUPER-HIGHWAYS 


Promiscuous building of super-highways is said to be ill- 
advised in a summary of traffic statistics dealing with highway 
planning issued by the American Road Builders’ Association. 

“Instead,” it is stated, “the association finds need of greater 
activity over the entire net-work of the nation’s roads, with all 
construction preceded by a careful survey of the present traffic 
facilities and its future requirements. 

“Regional planning is urged for all centers of traffic density. 
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Such planning would indicate whether present roadways should 
be reconstructed to great width, or whether the construction of 
— arterial highways over new routes would be most advis- 
able. 

“Over the majority of state and county highway mileage, 
a two-lane surface, of 20-foot width, is thought to offer adequate 
provision for traffic of the next ten or fifteen years. A right-of. 
way of 100 feet is favored and this would permit of eventual 
widening of the traveled way. 

“The summary was made from a nation-wide survey of rural 
and metropolitan traffic areas, traffic origins and concentration, 
roadway widths and rights-of-way and light and heavy vehicle 
traffic. 

“It was found that the necessity does not exist at the present 
time for the construction of systems of wide highways through. 
out the country. Except in comparatively small areas, such 
volumes of traffic d onot now exist and will not during the next 
fifteen or twenty years, at least. 

“In a state as a whole there is no necessity, therefore, of 
planning an ultimate right of way in excess of 100 feet or a 
roadway surface width in excess of 40 feet whether a single or 
dual strip pavement is involved. On the great majority of the 
mileage, for a long period of years, even these widths will 
not be required.” 


IMPROVEMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


Highway construction throughout the country will be speeded 
up to the extent of $100,000,000 a year under a bill increasing 
federal-aid appropriations from $75,000,000 to $125,000,000 an- 
nually, passed by the Senate April 1 and sent to President 
Hoover for approval, according to the American Automobile 
Association 

The national motoring body pointed out that “while the 
increase is only $50,000,000 annually, this amount must be 
matched dollar for dollar by the states, and a number have 
held up their highway programs anticipating this added federal 
assistance.” 

“Apportionments of federal-aid funds are made two years 
in advance to enable state road-building agencies to shape their 
program well before time of starting work,” said the association. 
“Therefore, allotments have already been made for the fiscal 
year ending in 1931, but Congress in authorizing the increase 
for the fiscal years 1932 and 1933 anticipated this and made an 
additional $50,000,000 available for the year 1931.” 


NEW NINE-TON BRITISH MONOPLANE 


A twin-float, all-metal, passenger monoplane, which will 
weigh over nine tons, is being built in England, according to a 
report received in the Department of Commerce from Trade 
Commissioner H. A. Burch, London, England. Its span is 107 
feet, with a distance of more than 20 feet between the floats. 
The constructor is trying out, in this plane, the comparative 
merits of the boat hull as against the separate fuselage with 
floats, corresponding to a land plane with a central body and 
wheels. There is space for 17 passengers. 


GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS 


Complete reports for the year filed by the railroads with the 
Commission show that there was a reduction, compared with 
the preceding year, of 83, or 3.2 per cent, in the number of 
persons who lost their lives in 1929 as a result of accidents 
at highway grade crossings. 

“This reduction took place in the face of an increase of 
thirteen per cent in the number of fatalities on highways due 
to motor car operation during 1929 compared with 1928,” says 
the American Railway Association. 

“Fatalities resulting from highway grade crossing accidents 
totaled 2,485 in 1929, compared with 2,568 in 1928. 

“Persons injured in such accidents in 1929 totaled 6,804, 
compared with 6,666 in the preceding year, or an increase of 138. 

“A total of 5,975 accidents took place at highway grade 
crossings during the past year, compared with 5,800 the pre 
ceding year, or an increase of 175. 

“The railroads, in cooperation with state and local author- 
ties, are eliminating as rapidly as possible the most hazardous 
crossings, but, despite objections of the rail carriers, many neW 
crossings are being installed. For instance, there were in 1928, 
according to the latest reports available, 270 highway grade 
crossings eliminated, while at the same time there were 1,697 
new crossings created. 

“Because of physical reasons and prohibitive cost, it is im- 
possible to eliminate all highway grade crossings, but millions 
of dollars are being spent annually by the rail carriers for 
automatic warning devices, gates, signs and signals, in an effort 
to safeguard human life to the greatest extent possible at all 
highway grade crossings which cannot otherwise be eliminated.” 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Tariff Interpretation—Provision in One Tariff for the Substitu- 
tion of Rates Named in Other Tariffs for the Rates Shown 
Therein 
Alabama.—Question: A traffic study group would like your 

opinion and interpretation of rule under heading “Application of 

Rates” on page 50, Speiden’s Manufactured Iron Tariff 47-I, 

I.. €. 6. 138s. 

To be more explicit as to the point under discussion, you will 

note page 14 of Speiden’s Manufactutred Iron Tariff 47-H, I. C. C. 

1136, effective February 12, 1928, reads as follows: 


The rates on commodities shown in individual tariffs named below, 
will govern in all cases, and the rates shown in this tariff on the 
same commodities and to and from the same points will not apply 
for account of the lines mentioned. 


Tariff Circular 20 became effective October 1, 1928, and rule 
4, paragraph I, reads in part as follows: 


Except as otherwise authorized in rules 7, 10 (g), and 27 the 
publication of a statement in a tariff to the effect that the rates 
published therein take precedence over the rates published in some 
other tariff, or that the rates published in some other tariff take 
precedence over the rates published therein, is hereby prohibited. 


Speiden’s 47-I, I. C. C. 1318, became effective October 18, 
1929, and the wording has been changed under “Application 
of Rates” to read as follows: 


Unless otherwise specifically provided in this tariff and supplements 
thereto, rates —- therein on commodities shown below are ap- 
plicable via all routes of carriers parties to this tariff except via 
routes embracing carriers to the extent indicated in each item below. 
For rates via the excepted routes see tariffs indicated in the last two 
columns below. 


As requested above, we would appreciate your interpretation 
of the wording in the current Speiden Manufactured Iron Tariff 
and, if permissible, your opinion as to whether this wording 
was changed in order to comply with rule 4 of Tariff Circular 
20, both technically and in the spirit of the rule. 


Answer: In our opinion, the provisions in I. C. C. 1136 was 
revised with the promulgation of I. C. C. 1318 to comply with 
the the letter rather than the spirit of rule 4-I, Tariff Circular 
20. The language used in I. C. C. 1316, however, was rather 
loose, in that it sounds very much as if I. C. C. 1136 was pro- 
viding that the rates in the individual tariffs “named below” 
were to be used in lieu of the rates shown in I. C. C. 1316, on 
the same commodities, from and to the same points and via 
the same routes, whereas we think the spirit of this provision 
of the tariff was that an exception as to routing was contem- 
plated—item 6, page 14, for example, providing: 

“Billets, from Savannah, Ga., to Pittsburgh, Pa. Railroad 
Central of Georgia. Tariff 203-G, I. C. C. 2557,” read in con- 
junction with the clause at top of the page and which is the 
clause you quote, means that where rates can be found in the 
local Central of Georgia issue rates named in the Speiden tariff 
will not apply via the Central of Georgia—that the rates named 
in the Speiden tariff do not to that extent apply via the Central 
of Georgia. That also seems to be the sense of the rule as it 
now reads in I. C. C. 1318. The language of I. C. C. 1316, how- 
ever, as stated, is not very clear, and to some extent makes 
the application appear to be a substitution rule. The rule pro- 
hibited by rule 4-I of Circular 20 is the one which prohibits the 
publication of conflicting rates on the same commodity between 
the same points and via the same routes and then providing 
in one or both of the tariffs carrying such conflicting rates for 
the substitution of one set of rates for the other, using them 
alternatively. 

There is manifestly a difference between providing for the 
alternative use of rates in separate tariffs, as prohibited by 
rule 4-I, and publishing exceptions to the general routing of a 
tariff and in such exceptions providing where rates via the 
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excepted routes may be found. There is no provision in the 
clause in I. C. C. 1318 for alternating the rates published in 
that tariff with the rates published in individual issues; nor ig 
there such alternative provision in I. C. C. 1136. We construe 
the clauses in both tariffs to merely provide routing exceptions 
to the general tariff and to provide in connetcion with such 
exceptions where rates via the excepted routes may be found. 


Tariff Interpretation—Where a Tariff Item Affirmatively Provides 
that Rates Will Apply in a Certain and Definite Manner, 

No Inference Arises that Because the Item Does Not State 

Rates Will Not Apply in a Different Manner that They Will 

so Apply 

Missouri.—Question: Johanson Tariff 151 states on title 
page that it makes rates between states of New York and Kan. 
sas, and naturally tariff should provide them. Now I ship from 
Linn, Kan., to New York City commodity provided for in this 
tariff item No. 260, taking basis 60 rate. Linn, Kan., is in 
Group 11G, New York City Group 124; now Linn., Kan., Group 
11G tariff provides applies to Illinois only nothing east of Indi. 
ana-Illinois state line reference M. C. & K. (K) carrier collect 
on St. Louis combination 72% to St. Louis 110% from St. Louis 
183 on eggs, C. L., carriers claim no through rate, now item 
486 in Johanson 151 makes S. W. Milezze Rate Item 474, sup. 
posed to state how applicable. I cannot find where this mile. 
age rate is prohibited, consequently it must be applicable. There 
is no other rate named in tariff and on title page read between 
Kansas and New York it must be used. The mileage is in 
section 1, same as other rates between groups. Now mileage 
rate equals for the distance taken, Kan. Scale 176. Now if rate 
was made from group 11-G, group 124 rate would be 174, but 
as this is restricted cannot be used, so must use mileage 176. 
I always assumed mileage rates to be maximum anyway, and here 
it figures less than combination, and a combination higher than 
a through rate shall not be used, especially when mileage rate 
is not restricted nor prohibited. Please advise. 

Answer: The tariff in question does carry many rates be. 
tween Kansas and New York. We take it that your shipping 
point is Linn, Washington county, Kansas, and not Linn, Harvey 
county, Kansas, which to New York takes Group No. 11 and 
does not carry the circle reference (K) restriction, as does Linn, 
Washington county, Kansas. The contention that this tariff 
contains rates from Linn, Kansas, to New York is based on the 
title page provision that the tariff contains rates between Kan- 
sas and New York. Unless they have been suspended this tariff 
does carry many rates between Kansas and New York. The 
fact that on a particular commodity moving from a particular 
point in Kansas to a particular point in New York there is no 
regular group rate, does not, in itself, warrant the use of some 
other rate, unless such other rate is by its terms made ap- 
plicable to the traffic in question. Neither does the fact that 
the title page of the tariff provides that the tariff contains rates 
between Kansas and New York hold out to the shipper that it 
contains rates on any commodity from any point in Kansas to 
any point in New York. It does not state that it has such a 
broad application, and in the absence of such strong terms we 
must read the provision on the title page as merely providing 
that in this tariff may be found “some” rates from Kansas to 
New York. 

The distance scale to which you refer specifically provides, 
in item 474, that it applies between points in Kansas and points 
in Kansas; between Kansas and Nebraska and between Kansas 
and Missouri. There is no provision that it can be used be 
tween Kansas and New York, and the mere fact that it does 
not state that it will not apply between Kansas and New York 
raises no inference that it will apply between points in those 
states. A statement of the territory or traffic as to which rates 
“will apply’ automatically excludes all other territory or traffic. 
The railroads are not required to state in their tariffs the extent 
to which their rates will not apply. The law requires that they 
state the extent to which their rates will apply, and when they 
have done that nothing more can be required. See Sinaiko 
Bros. Co. vs. C. BM. & St. P., 140 1. Cc. C. 623. 


Tariff Interpretation—Alternative Provisions to Effect that if 
Rates in One Section Governed by Official Classification 
Make Lower than Rates in Another Section Governed by 
Western Classification, Lower Charge Will Apply 
Minnesota.—Question: Will you kindly let me have your 

opinion of proper charges collectable on a consignment moving 

under a tariff which has two scales of rates, each scale being 
subject to two different classifications, i. e., I have reference to 

a consignment consisting of seven different articles moving from 

a point in Michigan to Minneapolis, consisting of furniture which 

is classified differently in the Official Classification than in the 

Western. It is the contention of some lines that it is permissible 

only to apply one classification to the entire consignment 02 

whichever classification might produce the lowest charges, 
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Throttles pulled open another notch.... huge drive-rods revolve six- 
foot wheels faster. . . . two 93-foot iron horses race into the night 
at the head of giant transcontinental ftyers. The North Coast Limited 
and the Empire Builder—Burlington’s twin trains to the twin cities, 
“big shots” among any list of America’s crack trains—clip an hour 
off their former running time to St. Paul and Minneapolis .... hasten 
on to gain still more time over the long course to the coast. 


NORTH COAST 
LIMITED 


Lv. Chicago . . *10:00 pm 
Ar. St. Paul . . . 8:00 am 
Ar. Minneapolis . 8:45 am 
Ar. Spokane. . . 9:48 pm 7 
Ar. Seattle... 9:45am Chicago at 
Ar. Tacoma ... 9:45 am 9:00 pm 
Ar. Portland .. 10:00 am 


*Both trains 
formerly left 


EMPIRE 
BUILDER 


Lv. Chicago . . *10:15 pm 
Ar. St. Paul . . . 8:15 am 
Ar. Minneapolis . 9:00 am 
Ar. Spokane . . 10:45 pm 
Ar. Seattle . . . 10:00 am 
Ar. Tacoma... 11:40 am 
Ar. Portland .. 10:00 am 


RESERVATIONS —TICKETS — BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAUS 


Union Station 


City Ticket Office 


Canal and Jackson 179 West Jackson Street 


Phone Franklin 6700 


Phone Wabash 4600 


S. J. Owens, General Agent, Chicago 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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whereas the contention of others is that either classification 
may be used on each individual item in the consignment, which- 
ever may produce the lowest charge. The tariff naming the 
rate provides for alternative application as to sections and that 
the section producing the lowest charge may be applied. 

I would appreciate your advising whether or not it is per- 
missible to apply the classification to each separate item which 
would produce the lowest charge or whether the entire con- 
signment would be subject to either one or the other classifi- 
cation, whichever may happen to produce the lowest total charge. 

Answer: Not knowing what tariff you have in mind and 
the situation described not being a patent one, we will have 
to assume some tariff for the purpose of illustration. It facili- 
tates tariff interpretation very much and possibly makes our 
answers more effective when our readers give reference fo the 
tariffs involved. Central Freight Association Tariff 12-G, Agent 
Jones’ I. C. C. 2122, contains class rates applying from Michigan 
to Minneapolis. Each rate section therein provides for the 
alternative application of the rates in one section governed by 
the Official Classification with the rates in other sections gov- 
erned by the Western Classification. Section 5 is fairly illus- 
trative. It provides: 


If the rates shown in Section 5-A, governed by Official Classifica- 
tion, make a lower charge on any shipment than the rates from or 
to the same points in this section, governed by Western Classification, 
the rates in section 5-A will be applied. 


Our view is that under this provision the things which alter- 
nate between these two sections governed by the different 
classifications, are not rates but aggregate charges on the ship- 
ment. Before the rates in section 5-A can supersede the rates 
in section 5, the rates in section 5-A, so the rule states, must 
“make a lower charge on the shipment.” If we took some of 
the rates in section 5 and some of them in section 5-A to make 
up the charge on the shipment, we would be begging the rule. 
We must first compute the charge on the shipment according 
to section 5, all articles governed by the Western Classification, 
and then compare that charge on the shipment with the charge 
computed on the shipment by using section 5-A rates governed 
by the Official Classification, then compare the aggregated charge 
determined by the Western Classification with the aggregated 
charge determined by the Official Classification, and use the 
lower charge on the shipment. 

Again, referring to the foregoing rule as quoted, if the rates 
in section 5-A, governed by the Official Classification, do not 
make up a lower charge on the shipment, then we cannot use 
section 5-A. 


Shipper’s Order Shipments—Shipper Contends that Because 
Carrier Delivers Without Surrender of Bill of Lading, Accept- 
ing Consignee’s Bond of Indemnity, Consignee Is Enabled 
to Delay Lifting Draft, Thereby Depriving Shipper of Use 
of His Money—Liability of Carrier for Interest 
Ohio.—Question: Many of our shipments are forwarded 

under order bills of lading with draft attached, but if the notify 
party has placed bond with delivering carrier such shipments 
are delivered immediately to said party without surrender of 
bills of lading. If it suits consignee’s convenience, he having 
obtained delivery of the goods, frequently delays lifting the 
draft, resulting in our money being tied up sometimes as long 
as two weeks. We contend the carrier has no right to make 
such deliveries, even though it is protected by the notify party’s 
bond, and that the carrier is liable for interest on the invoice 
price of the goods thus delivered from the time of such delivery 
until payment of the draft. May we have your opinion? 

Answer: It is well settled that, if a carrier unauthorizedly 
delivers a shipment, it is guilty of conversion and may be held 
for the value of the goods, plus interest. In such case, how- 
ever, the consignor could not accept the proceeds of the draft 
without notifying the party receiving the goods and the carrier 
wrongfully delivering them that payment of the draft was being 
accepted only as part payment of the damages. Naturally, if 
the consignor accepts payment of the draft without protest to 
the buyer he thereby ratifies the carrier’s delivery and has no 
cause for complaint. 

In our opinion, no benefit can come to the consignor in 
suing the carrier in such cases, instead of holding the buyer 
direct for breach of his contract to pay at the stipulated time. 
Inasmuch as the carrier is protected by the buyer’s bond, it can, 
when sued, have the buyer substituted for itself, as defendant, 
with the result that the consignor is virtually suing the consignee. 
Further, it does not always follow that withholding delivery 
would insure prompt payment of the draft. If the consignee 
does not have the funds wherewith to pay, refusing delivery to 
him on his bond would not hasten payment. It is obvious, 
therefore, that in suing the carrier it would be necessary to prove 
that loss of the use of the money would not have occurred if the 
carrier had withheld delivery for surrender of the bill of lading, 
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or, in other words, that the unauthorized delivery was the proxi. 
mate cause of the loss of the use of the money. This would 
not be necessary if the shipper sues the buyer direct. The 
delay in paying the draft is caused directly by the buyer and 
not be the carrier. Withholding delivery might coerce the buyer 
into paying, but that fact would have to be proven to enable the 
consignor to recover interest from the carrier. 

Under the carrier’s tariffs the order bill of lading is author. 
ized and this document carries on its face the provision, “The 
surrender of this original order bill of lading properly indorsed 
shall be required before delivery of the property.” If the car. 
rier persists in violating this provision, thereby destroying its 
“order” characteristic, we think the practice can be stopped 
only by injunction proceedings against that carrier. If a con. 
signor has a wide distribution of his goods, however, he would 
be put to task of obtaining injunctions against every delivering 
carrier, a matter wholly impractical. As a practical matter, 
therefore, it looks as if the loss of interest on the money caused 
by dilatory tactics on the part of a buyer is a loss which the 
consignor must bear as a premium upon his using that form 
of selling, unless he elects to hold his customer for the interest, 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The Traffic Club of Montreal held a meeting at the Windsor 
Hotel March 19. There was a good attendance. The secretary 
announced a large increase in membership. Major G. G. Om- 
manney, director of the department of development, Canadian 
Pacific, spoke on “Railway Resources.” 





The Transportation Club of Grand Rapids held a luncheon 
at the Hotel Rowe April 3. Arrangements were made for a golf 
tournament. 





The Transportation Club of St. Paul had as its guest and 
speaker at a luncheon at the Union Depot dining room April 
1, The Rev. Don Frank Fenn, pastor of the Gethsemane Church, 
Minneapolis, and former chaplain, Colorado Prison. He told 
of experiences he had while prison chaplain. 





A meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco was 
held at the Women’s City Club April 3. 





The Traffic Club of St. Joseph will meet at the St. Francis 
Hotel April 8. The speaker will be Rabbi M. Meyer. Dinner 
will be served. 





The following have been appointed to represent the Traffic 
Club of Chicago at the annual meeting of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America at Cincinnati April 24 and 25: H. A. Palmer, 
editor and manager of The Traffic World and second vice-presi- 
dent of the club; George A. Blair, traffic manager, Wilson 
& Co. and past president of the club; R. W. Campbell, manager, 
traffic department, Butler Paper Corporation and secretary of 
the club. R. J. Wallace, traffic manager, Jaques Manufacturing 
Company, was appointed alternate. 





President Olsen, of the Miami Valley Traffic Club, an 
nounces that the club’s membership, since January 1, has been 
increased by fifty, due to recent social activities as well as suc- 
cess of the Study Club and business program. The club will 
be represented at the Associated Traffic Club’s meeting in © 
Cincinnati by at least one hundred and seventy-five members, in © 
addition to the delegates, it is stated. 





The Transportation Club of Terre Haute has elected the fol- 3 
lowing officers: C. H. Witt, president; Jonas Waffle, vice-presi © 


dent; Robert Graham, vice-president; James M. Petrie, treasurer; ~ 


I. L. Dunnington, secretary; board of governors, H. A. Hollopeter, ~ 
G. W. Bates, R. M. Stevens, C. C. Jones, Leon Stern, Ward | 
Hubbard, -P. M. Fagan, W. F. Harmon, F. H. Voelker, Richard 
Aitken, Guy N. Hall and John C. Fox. 





S. P. Collier, traffic manager, Winston-Salem Southbound 
Railway, was elected president of the Winston-Salem Traffic 
Club at the second meeting of the club March 24. Other officers 
include W. L. Thornton, jr., of the traffic department, R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company, first vice-president; S. A. Camp 
bell, division freight agent, Norfolk & Western, second vice 
president, and T. B. Jenkins, Jr., chief clerk, Baltimore & Ohio, 
secretary and treasurer. The directors elected are L. F. Owel 
(chairman), traffic manager, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company; 
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Cc. F. Bauserman, traffic manager, P. H. Hanes Knitting Com- 
pany; J. A. Cooper, division freight agent, Southern Railway, 
and George W. Whaling, assistant secretary, Forsyth Furniture 
Lines, Inc. It was voted to install two additional directors, one 
from High Point, N. C., and one from Greensboro, N. C., to be 
named later. The new club has a membership of 95. 





Reorganization of the Traffic Club of Fort Worth was com- 
pleted Wednesday night, March 26, with fifty-five charter mem- 
bers enrolled. The club is composed of traffic representatives 
of steamship, railway, motor, and air lines, “‘bringing them to- 
gether in an organization for their mutual benefit and keeping 
abreast with modern transportation problems.” Its constitution 
was prepared by C. B. McKiernan, A. J. Scrivner and H. G. 
Brower. The club announces it will be a member of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America. The first luncheon meeting 
was held April 3 at the Blackstone Hotel. Regular meetings 
will be held on the first and third Thursdays of each month at 
the Blackstone. 





The seventeenth annual banquet of the Traffic Club of Erie 
was held at the Lawrence, March 27. The speaker was E. M. 
Davis, assistant general counsel, Pennsylvania. Con McCole, 
humorist, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., entertained. The Delaware & Hud- 
son Quartette gave a program of songs. W. Pitt Gifford, toast- 
master, and the Rev. R. M. Davis pronounced the invocation. 
J. J. Burgoyne, president of the club, presided. There were over 
three hundred present. 





At an “industrial and civic dinner” of the Wheeling Traffic 
Club, April 3, John J. Cornwell, general counsel of the Baltimore 
and Ohio, and war-time governor of West Virginia, stressed the 
need for closer and greater cooperation between the railroad and 
industries along its line, if both are successfully to cope with 
the present recession in business, pointing out the problems 
with which the railroads are faced and the legal, economical and 
other handicaps to be overcome. “The success of the railroads,” 
he said, “depends upon the success of the industries along their 
lines. If the industries shut down while the railroads can not 
stop operating their trains, being public service corporations, 
their trains will operated at a higher ratio and, perhaps, at a 
loss. . . . The carriers have but one thing to sell—service, 
transportation. The industries want, must have, and are entitled 
to, good transportation.” 





The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago held its monthly meeting 
at the Palmer House April 3. 





The Knoxville Traffic Club has gone out of existence. 





Milo J. Warner, past state commander of the American 
Legion, will be the speaker at a meeting of the Toledo Trans- 
portation Club April 7. The meeting will be in the form of a 
“farewell and testimonial’ dinner to C. H. Lorenz, division 
pasenger agent of the Wabash, who has been transferred to 
Houston, Tex. Members of the Toledo Passenger Club have 
been invited. 





E. F. Stock, traffic manager, Peoria & Pekin Union 
Railway, and O. T. Arnold, traffic manager, Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, will represent the Transportation Club of Peoria at 
the annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
at Cincinnati as delegates. E. M. Jones, commercial agent, 
Southern Railway, at Peoria, and R. Z. Eaton, traffic manager, 
Keystone Steel and Wire Company, South Bartonville, Ill., are 
alternates. 





Ray Johnson, of Dulaney-Johnson-Yankee-Priest, told of a 
recent trip to the Hawaiian Islands at the weekly luncheon of 
the Traffic Club of Wichita at the Wichita Club April 3. Clyde 
Morehouse will have charge of the program at the meeting 
April 10. 





The Traffic Club of Kansas City will be represented by the 
following delegates at the annual meeting of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America at Cincinnati: John G. Page, traffic 
manager, Kansas City Structural Steel Company; F. E. Wall, 
general agent, Fort Smith & Western, and J. S. Adsit, general 
agent, C. M. St. P. & P. 





The Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club will hold 
a luncheon at the Thomas Jefferson Hotel April 8. Entertain- 
ment will be provided. 





Over 500 members and guests were present at the first 
“Minstrel Show” given by the Junior Traffic Club of Chicago 
March 28. The show was under the personal direction of W. 
Ed. Hines, D. T. A., of the A. C. & Y. The cast consisted en- 
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tirely of railroad and industrial traffic men. Charles Cameron, 
Jr., city freight agent, Illinois Central, was interlocutor. There 
were also several dance presentations given by the Sheehy Girls 
from the Sheehy Dancing School. Music was furnished by the 
club orchestra, directed by Clarence Schwarz. Refreshments 
were served at the dance which followed the minstrel show, 
At the last executive committee meeting the chairman was 
authorized to send a delegate to the annual convention of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs, at Cincinnati. 





P. R. Flanagan and W. E. Butterbaugh have been appointed 
delegates to the annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America at Cincinnati by the Transportation Club of St. Paul. 





The Traffic Club of St. Louis will not hold its weekly 
luncheon April 7. There will be a dinner dance at the Club 
Diabolo in the evening. 





J. E. Carter and W. E. Freitag were appointed delegates to 
the annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
at a meeting of the Traffic Club of Houston at the Rice Hotel 
April 1. J. W. Daniel and William H. Meyer were elected 
alternates. The club voted to be represented at the South- 
western Foreign Trade Conference at Houston April 14 and 1i. 





Walter Bockstahler, Universal Carloading and Distributing 
Company, will speak on “Container Cars” at a meeting of the 
Traffic Club of Newark at the Chamber of Commerce April 8. 





Personal Notes 





Ore 


John T. Money, one of the oldest examiners on the staff 
of the Commission in point of service, has resigned to engage 
in the practice of law. He was with the Commission for about 
23 years and was an examiner for about 14 years. 

C. D. Swank has been appointed vice-president in charge 
of ship operations, Merchants’ and Miners’ Transportation Com- 
pany, at Baltimore. J. B. Sweeny has been appointed vice- 
president and traffic manager in charge of freight and passenger 
traffic. D. R. McNeill has been appointed vice-president and 
general superintendent, in charge of terminal operations. 

R. A. Hoyle has been appointed traveling freight agent, 
Central of Georgia, at Birmingham, Ala. 


Henry G. McLean, assistant to the foreign freight traffic 
manager of the Southern Railway, Louisville, died at his home 
March 31. He was 48 years old. 

J. W. Leggett has been appointed traveling freight agent, 
Louisiana & Arkansas, with headquarters at Shreveport, La. 

George H. Adams, general agent, Pennsylvania, Latrobe, 
Pa., has been retired, after fifty-seven years of duty. 

Charles W. Florence, for forty-seven years an employe of the 
Milwaukee, died of heart disease March 29 at his residence, 
Forest Glen, Ill. At the time of his death he was in charge 
of the diversion and reconsigning bureau in the general freight 
department. 

The General Eastern Passenger Agents’ Association first 
annual dinner dance was held March 28 at the Hotel Commo 
dore, New York. About 115 were present. The arrangements 
were carried out by a committee headed by Frank G. Fitz-Patrick, 
general agent in New York for the Chicago & North Western. 
A number attended from St. Louis, Chicago and Buffalo. Joh 


L. Homer, assistant general passenger agent, Lackawanna Rail- 7 


road, president of the association, presided. 
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Paul A. Walker, rate counsel for the Oklahoma Corporatio! © 
Commission, has announced his candidacy to succeed Commis © 


sioner Capshaw, 


of the Oklahoma commission, whose term — 


expires next year and who has announced he will not run agail. | 


T. J. Connell has been appointed district freight and pas 
senger agent, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, at Salt Lake City, Utab, 
succeeding George K. Reeder, who has been promoted to dis 
trict freight and passenger agent at Winston-Salem, N. C. | 

E. H. Huffman has been appointed commercial agent, Erie, 
at St. Louis. E. Havlicek has been appointed commercial age! 
at Omaha, Neb. 

The office of the division freight agent of the New Jersey 
southern division, Central of New Jersey, has been transferred 
from New York to Red Bank, N. J. A. C. Giddes is in chargé. 

I, H. Potter has been appointed district passenger agetl 
Panama Pacific Line, at Chicago. 

J. T. Garrigues has been appointed city freight agent, Kal 
sas City Southern and Texarkana & Fort Smith, at Kansas City, 
Mo., succeeding K. F. Poelling, resigned. O. O. Flora has bee! 
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appointed city freight agent at Joplin, Mo., succeeding Mr. 
Garrigues. 

Patrick F. Raymond, chief clerk, Worcester, Mass., freight 
office, Boston & Albany, completed fifty years of service with 
that road March 31. Ceremonies marking his retirement were 
attended by about 150. Mayor O’Hara presented him with a 
gold key to the city and Charles Firth, general agent at Worces- 
ter, presented him with a purse of gold. 

H. T. Newcomb, heretofore general counsel of the Delaware 
& Hudson, has been made vice-president and general counsel 
by the board of directors. 


Carroll H. Smith has been appointed general southern agent, 
Louisiana & Arkansas, at Atlanta, Ga. 


The New England Steamship Company announces that all 
freight and passenger traffic matters pertaining to the Hartford 
and New York Transportation Company will be handled by 
G. M. Wood, freight traffic manager, and F. C. Coley, passenger 
traffic manager, New Haven, Conn. 

Charles H. Hurlburt, former traveling agent of the Missouri 
Pacific, at Boston and, until his retirement, traveling agent of 
the Philadelphia Steamship Company, died at his home in Uncas- 
ville, Conn., March 17. 


Frank H. Cameron, traffic manager of the Revere Sugar 
Refinery, Boston, died at his home in Watertown, Mass., April 1. 


CHICAGO SHIPPERS MEET 


Opposition to provisions of section 3 of the Parker bus bill 
giving authority to an examiner of the Commission to make 
decisions in matters of regulation referred to the Commission, 
which are final unless challenged within ten days following 
issuance of the examiner’s order, Was made at the monthly 
meeting of the executive committee of the Industrial Traffic 
Division of the Chicago Association of Commerce, April 2. 

The opinion was expressed that, as the bill is now framed 
on that point, the result almost inevitably would be that the 
examiner’s decision would be final in a majority of cases, as, 
owing to the press of work, interested parties would not ordi- 
narily be able to act within the prescribed period. 

Roy Campbell, manager of the traffic department, Butler 
Paper Corporation, was authorized to represent the organization 


The Traffic World 
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on that point at a meeting of the executive committee of the 
National Industrial Traffic League at Washington, April 7. 

There was considerable discussion of the issues in dockets 
22818 and 23130, involving rates on coal from southern Illinois 
mines to Chicago, hearing in which is scheduled for April 21, at 
Chicago. It was decided that the association should not be 
represented at the hearing as an organization, but that each 
individual should take care of his own interests. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
March 15-22, inclusive, was 478,592, as compared with 467,182 
cars in the preceding period, according to the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association. No shortage was 
reported. The surplus was made up as follows: 

Box, 172,059; ventilated box, 678; auto and furniture, 31,937; total 
— 204, 674; flat, 10,349; gondola, 115, 526; hopper, 102, 700; total coal, 
218,226; coke, 574; S. D. stock, 24, 494; D. D. stock, 4,033; refrigerator, 
14 344; tank, 533; miscellaneous, 1,365. 

Canadian roads reported a surplus of 35,142 cars, made up 
of 32,750 box, 750 auto and furniture, 250 flat, 1,150 S. D. stock, 
200 refrigerator and 42 miscellaneous cars. 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT SURVEY 
(Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce) 

A major service reported rendered by the traffic department 
of an eastern machine company is advising the engineering 
department the maximum sizes and weights that the railroads 
and steamships can handle to given points. In this way the 
firm avoids making single pieces too large to be handled by 
carriers to the desired destination. The service entails a knowl- 
edge of all special classes of equipment obtainable from the 
railroads and the routes over which the maximum clearances 
obtain. 


BILL OF LADING AMENDMENT PASSED 
The House has passed H. R. 3141, amending paragraph 11 
of section 20 of the interstate commerce act with respect to 
notice of claims and for the filing of claims. (See Traffic World, 
March 29, p. 842, “Bill of Lading Amendment.”) 












d i} efore the Sun has Made itsRound 


imports have been safely transported 
from the Customs at Vera Cruz to 


— in 23 hours 
PUEBLA — zz 20 hours 


VERA CRUZ is 
Nearest Entry Port 


THE MEXICAN RAILWAY (Electrified) 
is the Only Standard Gauge Line. 


It Is the Shortest Line. 


Ship Via Water and Rail—Lowest Rates 
WEEKLY STEAMER SERVICE TO VERA CRUZ FROM 
NEW ORLEANS—AMERICAN FRUIT LINE 
NEW ORLEANS—CUYAMEL FRUIT LINE 

NEW YORK—WARD S§. S. LINE 





THE MEXICAN RAILWAY—Vera Cruz Route 


W. F. PATON, General Agent 


Chicago, IIl., 648 Marquette Building 


New York, N. Y., 82 Beaver Street 
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and its Ferry Truck Service 


Door-to-door pickup and delivery of freight, under 
shipper’s seal, is one service that the NORTH SHORE 
LINE offers its customers in Chicago and Milwaukee. 


This eliminates all transfer of freight—handling only 
at your loading platform and at the consignee’s 
receiving door. 


From one consignor to one consignee freight of all 
kinds, with free pickup and delivery, takes a rate 
of 20 cents per hundred pounds, minimum 20,000 
pounds per truck. With a minimum of 10,000 pounds 
per truck the same service takes a rate of 30 cents 
per hundred. Shipments of 6000 pounds or more 
take regular freight rates with a free pickup or free 
delivery service. 


We will gladly send a representative to your plant 
to give you further particulars as to this service, if 
you will phone or write any of the offices given below: 


CHICAGO 
NORTH SHORE AND MILWAUKEE 
RAILROAD 


Traffic Department 


Roy Thompson, Traffic Mgr. 
Gorman Bennett, A. G. F. A. 
72 W. Adams St. 
Phone: State 0517 
Chicago, Illinois 


F. J. Burkard, A. G. F. A. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Fast Freight Service: Mexico 


il Weekly Services: 


Through bills of lading issued by 
steamship lines to all destinations 
on the National Railways of Mexico 


I ———————— 





Through the Ports of Tampico 
and Veracruz and the National 
Railways of Mexico 


From Veracruz to: 


Mexico City - - 23 hours 

Pachuca- - - - 23 hours 

Puebla - - - - 20 hours 
From Tampico to: 

Mexico City - - 47 hours 

Pachuca: - - 47 hours 


The National Railways of Mexico form the larg- 
est rail system in Mexico (8465 miles of track) 
serving 22 states, or approximately 76% of the 


total territory of the Republic. 


New York (Ward Line) 
New Orleans (Cuyamel Line—American 
Fruit & Steamship Corporation.) 


F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agent 
1515 Penn Building 
New York City 


F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. 
441 Monadnock Bid, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


For complete information, communicate with 


G. B. Aleman, Gen. Agent FF. Alatorre, Com. Agent 
2195 Ry. Exch. Bldg. 815 Pacific Electric g. 
St. outs, Mo. Los Angeles, Calif. 


sad Gio, Com. . 
r te ing 
Chileon Ill. 


A. Horcasitas, Com. . 
414 Whitney Bank Bidg. 
New Orleans, La. 
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2 | Ship by Water 
WILLIAMS LINE 


BALTIMORE +» NORFOLK 


FAST DIRECT SERVICE = 


TO 
San Diego, Les Angeles Harbor, 
San Francisco, Oakland, 
Seattle and Tacoma 











SAILING FROM 
STEAMER BALTIMORE 














NORFOLK 






Apr. 7 Apr. 9 
Apr. 18 A r- 20 
Apr. 29 May 1 

ay 10 May 12 
May 21 May 23 









Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 


Fer rates, dates of sailings and other information apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


8 Bridge Street, New York, Telephones: Whitehall 10398-9 


BALTIMORE, MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 
39 South St. Oliver Bldg. Law Bldg. 
Phone: PLAZA 7377 Phone: ATLANTIC 1432 Phone: NORFOLK 21265 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Dixie Terminal Bldg. 

Phone: Main 1181 


And at our Branch Offices at ports of call, etc. 








Profits in the 
Shipping Room! 


Most firms do not expect profits from their shipping 
departments, but if you could cut 5 to 20% from 
your packing and shipping expense, that would 
naturally increase the net profit just that much. 


Through the application of Signode Tensional Steel 
Strapping, we have accomplished these savings for 
many firms. Don’t you think it would pay you to 


let us check up with you? Our work is entirely 
free from obligation or high pressure. Let us hear 
from you today. 


Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
2613 N. Western Ave., Chicago, III. 


SIGNODE 


The Sealed Steel Strapping 


te gene eek ee eee eee 
nails, tag fasteners, etc. Write fer general catales 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


STATEMENT of the ownership, management, circulation, et, 
required by the act of congress of August 24, 1912, of THE Trarry 
WORLD, published weekly at Chicago, Illinois, for April 1, 1930, 

State of Illinois 

County of Cook f 88- 

Before me, a notary public in and for the state and county afor. 
said, personally appeared E. F. Hamm, who, having been uj 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the presiden 
of the THE TRAFFIC WORLD, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manag. 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesajj 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by th 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws apj > 
Regulations of this form, to wit: 4 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man. ~ 
aging editor, and business manager are: Publisher, The q 
Service Corporation, 418 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill.; Editor, Henn ~ 
A. Palmer, 1244 Forest Ave., Evanston, Ill.; Managing Editor, none — 
Business Manager, Henry A. Palmer, 1244 Forest Ave., Evanston, Il 7 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name ani | 
address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the namey — 
and addresses of stockholdérs owning or holding one per cent or mor ~ 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the name — 
and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by; 
firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and addres, © 
as well as those of each individual member, must be given.) Th ~ 
Traffic Service Corporation, Chicago, Ill.; E Hamm, Kenilworth, © 
Ill.; Wm. E. Eastman, Evanston, Ill.; W. C. Tyler, LaGrange, IIl.; C, J 
Fellows, Saint Paul, Minn.; H. A. Palmer, Evanston, Ill.; Edward F 7 
Hamm, Jr., Kenilworth, Il. 7 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security © 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 7 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state) © 


None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of th ~ 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not onl © 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon th 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder o ~ 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trusts ~ 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpon- © 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said tw 7 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledg: © 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock. © 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of th 7 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity othe ~ 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason ti © 
believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any © 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securitia 
than as so stated by him. HA 3 

President. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day of March, 193, 
[Seal.] E. C. Flinn. 
My commission expires August 20, 1930. 











Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—Iitems In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change! © 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. ; 


April 7—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Griffin: wl 
1. & S. 3429—Blackstrap molasses from Louisiana ports to Kans © 
and Oklahoma. 
April 7—Richmond, Va.—Examiner Wilbur: 
22779—Richmond Mica Corp. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
April 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 7 
Finance No. 8013—Application Chesapeake Beach Ry. for authori 
to establish and operate a ferry between Chesapeake Beach ali 7 
a point on Trippe’s Bay, Md 
April 7—Youngstown, O.—Examiner Konigsberg: . 
23068—New Castle Lime & Stone Co. et al. vs. A. & S. R. R. etal 
April 7—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Witters: ¥ 
23005—Robert Morton Organ Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. z 
April 7—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Kettler: ix 
23018—Darling & Co. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. ig 
April 8—Albany, N. Y.—Public Service Commission of New York: ~ 
Finance No. 7855—Application of Kaydeross R. R. Corp. for authority 
to abandon its railroad. 8 
April 8—Richmond, Va.—Examiner Wilbur: fe: 
22967—Arvonia-Buckingham Slate Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. & R. RBG 
e i 
April 8—Canton, O.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
23113—Union Metal Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al 
April 9—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Witters: z 
23092—Monolith Portland Cement Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et# 
April 9—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Witters: 
22912—L. H. Butcher Co. of Los Angeles et al. vs. A. T. & 3.70% 
Ry. et al. 
April 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
17000—Part 4 and 4-A—Petroleum and Petroleum Products (and cas# 
grouped therewith). : 
April 9—Leavenworth, Kans.—Examiner Harraman: P 
ae 2 3417—Switching charges at Leavenworth, Kans., on M. ? 








April 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: i 
Finance No. 7153—Application New London Northern R. R. 3 
George A. Caston and J. W. Redmond as receivers of Cent 
a. Ry. for authority to abandon operation of West Riv 


Finance No. 807$—Application West River R. R. for authority ® 
operate a line of railroad in Windham county, Vt. to 

Finance No. 8080—Application Brattleboro & Whitehall R. RB. 
authority to acquire control of West River R. R. by purchase 
capital stock. 
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TWO GREAT TERMINALS 
At the Port of New York 


Manufacturing, warehousing and 
distribution. 
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i aoe FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 

it Or mor | Free switching to warehouse. We specialize in the DISTRIBUTION of 
the names local and pool car shipments. Insurance rates 15 cents. Loans ne- 
wned bya gotiated. Office rentals. The Weicker Transfer & Storage Company 
d address, ~ 
ven.) Th © 
‘enilworth, 7 
, Tl. C38 
Edward Ff = 


- ses 1] LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


, SO state) 


Fireproof buildings with modern 
equipment and facilities. 


ew, 
Thai 


These terminals command the 
metropolitan market of nine and 
one-half million population, and 
their arteries of transportation 
reach the trading centers of the 


nes of th world by rail and water. 


: not ony i Modern Fireproof Warehouse Space in 
- upon th” Los Angeles and San Francisco 
kholder a 7 Free and U. S. Customs Bonded Storage Write for booklet 
cama 4 Insurance rate as low as 16.2c ‘ 
e said tw © 4 s : s 
knowlels | Storage—Forwarding—Distribution—Cartage PENNSYLVANIA DOCK & WAREHOUSE CO. 
Se) er Nr Im eure of contruction at 
city othe 7% Jersey City, N. J. 
reason t a We can serve you in some capacity in Los Angeles or San Francisco : 
— “Sava BAYWAY TERMINAL 
sides, “| UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY Bayway, N. J. 
3 | 731 Terminal Street Los Angeles, California Executive Offices: 25 Church Street, New York 
| San Francisco Office, 9 Main Street 


on 140,000,000 
eat PEOPLE WITHIN 


= (OVERNIGHT ea 
‘SHIPPING RANGE— Reaver 


r authority 7 
Beach ani 9 Your factory need not be in Chicago — ee 
4 to take full advantage of this great emai ccetaick tae aneaen tae 
. R. etal market. Warehouse stocks plus G & ers” of the American Mail Line. Always 
4 W distribution service will enable you ne ant aan er ae 
to make quick deliveries and meet the at 11 a. m.; arrivals at Seattle from the 
-xox_|) “small and frequent order” problems Orient eer sins Satay 8 lr 
r authority of modern merchandising. tage because of its stable, reliable character. 
3 G & W warehouses are ideally This means much in meeting modern com- 
& R. RR located for receipt and dispatch of — 
‘a shipments of all kinds. G & W motor na ae ee — 
ot al truck delivery system covers Chicago prove of material assistance. Call in any of 
oy. am and suburbs. Any special services, = am and discuss your problems with 
‘ such as parcel post mailing, pool car 
T. & 8. Fie distribution, delivery and billing to | ne can, cee 
approved accounts, etc., will be han- sailings between Puget Sound and the Orient. 
(and cas# died for you completely by our experi- 
. enced organization. a T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 
, on M. Pe Over 250 national distributors now W: GT Dine Bank Bide" alse Dente oe 
use G & W service. For distribu- Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. 
R. R. aif tion in or from Chicago Hi 1519 nilinoad eeaies! Cok Seale, - 
of Centr ff P a ° . 
West Rivé Vf : consult g 76 offices in 22 countries at your service 
ority # ’ ° e e ° 
~~ Griswold & Walker, Inc. | AmericanMail Line 
purchase @ 1525 Newberry Avenue : 
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We Bind The Traffic World 


RE RO RRA 
In Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 


Prompt Service and Quality Work Guaranteed 
We Also Bind All Kinds of Publications 


The Book Shop Bindery 4. 


350-354 West Erie Street 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Warehouses Located in Heart of Railroad District and Jobbing Trade 


FEDERAL COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


589 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION 


Cold and dry storage distribution can be most ang a ~A accomplished to 
the 5, oe. 000 Fag 2? population through the Terminal system. Direct 
— ions into the group of buildings eliminates all trucking 
and — except for city deliveries. Lowest obtainable insurance rates. Every 
modern f. ity for doing business. 


ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 
Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company 
Terminal Way and Carson Streets Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Foreign Freight 
Forwarders 


Established 1884 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc. 


27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S. A. 


Boston Office: 
92 State Street 


Chicago’s and Kansas City’s 
Most Modern Warehouses 


Merchandise 
Storage 


Pooi Car 
Distribution 


2000 Carload 
Capacity 


ALL THE FACTS 


about 
Virginia’s Ports 


Write for the 1930 annual 
of the Hampton Roads Mari- 
time Exchange if you are 
interested in the exceptional 
facilities for import and ex- 
port routing through this 
gateway to the Central 
States. 


The Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce 


Richmond, Virginia 
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— 10—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Wilbur: 
-&5&. lasses and commodities, rail, lake and rail from Doints 
in Minn. and Wis. to Norfolk, Va. 


April i. Neb.—Examiner Harraman: 
23093—A. D. West et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


April eae Ill.—Examiner Kettler: 
23066—Egyptian Tie & Timber Co. vs. Mo. Sou. R. R. et al. 
23115—Egyptian Tie & Timber Co. vs. Mo.-Ill. R. R. et al. 


April 11—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Griffin: 
22832—Kuhn Paint & Varnish Works vs. C. C. C. & St. L. eas et al 


April 11—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Witters: 

16526—Pacific Coast Vegetable Growers’ and Shippers’ a Com: 
mittee et al. vs. S. P. Co. et al. 

— Fruit Growers, Inc., of Ill., et al. vs. A. & R. RR 
et al. 

April 12—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Griffin: 

* 1. and S. 3442—Cancellation of rates on lumber from T. & No. Ry, 
stations in Louisiana to destinations in Texas. 

April ee, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 

1. & S. 3130—Consolidated Southwestern Cases (gas, carbonic acig 
in steel cylinders). 

April 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 

Finance No. 8136—Application Rahway Valley Co., lessee, for ay. 
thority to acquire control, by lease, of Rahway Valley Ry. 

Finance No. 8135— Application Rahway Valley Line for authority ty 
issue certain securities. 

April 14—Port Arthur, Tex.—Examiner Davis: 

Finance No. 8069—Joint and several applications of Sabine Basiy 
Ry., Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Ry., G. C. & S. F. Ry, 
A. T. & 8S. F. Ry., and M. P. R. R._ for certificate and orde 
authorizing the construction, acquisition, operation and contrd 
of a line of railroad between Beaumont and Port Arthur, Tex, 

April 14—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner Harraman: 

22948—Alex Getz Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 

April 14—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Griffin: 

22945—Batesville White Lime Co. roe al. vs. C. & E. I. Ry. et al 

22962—J. A. Smith et al. vs. St. L. W. Ry. et al. 

22986—Choctaw Transportation Co. = al. vs. C. & E. I. Ry. etal 

22945, Sub. 1—J. R. Loftin et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. et al. 

April 15—Jackson, Miss.—Mississippi Railroad Commission: 

* Finance No. 8088—Joint Application of Helm & Northwestern R. R 
and Y. & M. V. R. R. for authority to abandon a line of railroad 
between Helm and Jacobs, Miss. 

April 15—Jackson, Miss.—Mississippi R. R. Commission: 

* Finance No. 8057—Joint application of Y. & M. V. R. R. and Su: 
flower & Eastern Ry. for authority to abandon a line of railroai 
— Parchman & Webb in Sunflower & Tallahatchie counties 

iss 

April 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 

1. & S. 3444—Lumber from Southern points to Canadian points o 
mm ©. & BE. 

April 16—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Griffin: 

1. & S. 3399—Cotton and linters from Southern and Southwesten 
—— to New Orleans, La., and Mobile, Ala., via rail and barge 
ine 

23188—Inland Waterways Po operating Miss.-Warrior Service ¢ 
al., vs. A. & S. R. R. al. 


FARM PRICE INDEX 


The general level of farm prices declined 5 points from 
February 15 to March 15, reaching the lowest point since May 
1927, according to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. § 
Department of Agriculture. At 126 per cent of the pre-war levd 
on March 15, the index of prices paid producers was 14 poinli 
under a year ago. 

Prices of all farm products included in the index, exceptint 
hogs, beef cattle, horses and apples, made declines from Feb 
ruary 15 to March 15. Farm prices of eggs made one of tlt 
most drastic seasonal declines on record. Wheat prices reache(j 
the lowest March 15 level since 1913. : 

During the period from February 15 to March 15 change 
in the indices of prices of the various groups of farm product 
were: Poultry and poultry products, down 39 points; cottd 
and cottonseed, down 8; grains, down 8; dairy products, dow 
3; meat animals and fruits and vegetables, up 1 point. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


WANTED—Complete set of I. C. 
State what you have and price in first letter. 
Railway, Harrisonburg, Va. 


C. reports in good conditi 
Chesapeake Wester 


YOUR COMPANY NAME on your shipping forms saves time ant 
money. Bills of lading, claim forms, export declarations im printed 
Quick service. Investigate these economies today. Write to The 
Traffic Service Corporation, Merchandise Department, 418 S. Marke 
St., Chicago, IIl. 


arke 


WAREHOUSES 


A COMPLETE SERVICE 


for the warehousing and 
distribution of merchandise 
to Illinois points. 


ILLINOB 
peste 





